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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE French Government has resolved to prosecute M. Rochefort, 
and for reasons explained elsewhere we think the French 
Governmentis right. The Chamber certainly thinks so, permission 
to prosecute a Deputy having been given by a vote of 226 to 35. 
The only serious objections raised indeed are that M. Rochefort is 
too unimportant—a poor reason, for a flag, though a rag, is as 
important as the people it represents; and that he ought to be 
tried before the jury which, under a Bill proposed by M. Ollivier, 
will henceforward try Press offences. The latter reason would be 
a good one if juries in Paris were free, but as a matter of fact 
they are chosen by the Government of the day from among 
2,000 devotees of the réyime. M. Ollivier cau if he likes secure 
their verdict as easily as that of the judge of the Correctional 
Tribunal ; and as he will coerce neither, the judge is likely to be 
the more impartial of the two. We must not conceal from our 
readers, however, that observers who ought to know, such as M. 
Thiers, M. Rochefort himself, and, it is strongly rumoured, Count 
Daru, regard the prosecution as a decided mistake, and look for- 
ward with apprehension or delight to the opportunities of riot it 
will afford. On the other hand, the Emperor, who, while he defies 
Paris, understands France, is evidently in favour of a prosecution 
which will give him one more opportunity of a stinging pardon. 














The debate on the prosecution showed M. Ollivier in a very 
favourable light on every point but one. He faced MM. Roche- 
fort and Gambetta very courageously, but without losing calmness, 
and explained his policy very clearly. It was to prevent any 
“days of July,” but maintain order, while leaving the Press 
free to do anything but incite to civil war, or defame the Emperor 
ina way which would give private individuals a right of action. 
They might attack the Ministry as much as they liked. ‘To repress 
an armed movement, however, the Ministry must shed blood, and 
their one prayer was to be able to quit power without shedding it. 
They would neither be weak nor reactionary. All this is excellent, 
but M. Ollivier refers to the Army a little too often. If he does 
not take care, he will create an impression among the workmen 
that their courage is impugned, and then the collision will be a 
matter of hours or minutes. As yet he seems only to have given 
the tradesmen courage to act actively, with big sticks, against the 
blouses, a most noteworthy sign of the hour. 


We have spoken at length elsewhere of Mr. Forster's masterly 


| manage to get to their journey’s end. It is very irreverent of me 
to suppose my chiefs in such a position, but I seem to see a well- 
filled omnibus with Mr. Gladstone driving it, and with Mr. Bright, 
the most amiable and attractive conductor of it. That is the 
Irish land omnibus. That will go first, and the road will have 
to be cleared for that omnibus, and I should not like to 
be the unfortunate vehicle that stands in the way of that 
omnibus. Well, but after that omnibus has got through, 
I hope Lord de Grey and myself will drive our educa- 
tion omnibus in afterwards,”—a suggestion received with 
the loudest cheering,—for English constituencies don’t believe in 
these long official delays. Mr. Forster further remarked that there 
was now a law against what are called in the cabalistic language of 
the hackney-carriage proprietors ‘ crawlers,” i.c., cabs crawling 
along in search of passengers, but that in a crowded thoroughfare 
crawlers somehow disappear. He did not disapprove of Parlia- 
mentary “ crawlers.” He had driven “a crawler ” himself in his 
time, and very likely should do so again. But where urgent 
political traffic of the first public moment forbids them, crawlers 
disappear in Parliament as well as in the streets, and he hoped it 
might be so this session, to make room fora few great measures for 
which the public has long been prepared. Mr. Forster has finally 


| settled the question against delay in opening the primary-education 


campaign. Let us hope that he may prove as victorious a general 
as he did last session, in carrying it to a successful issue. 


Of course, Mr. Forster was far too much of a strategist to 
betray the secret of the proposed Bill, but it is clear enough that 
it will be a compromise between the plans of the Birmingham 
League and that of the Manchester Union. Of course, all the very 
numerous associations for promoting different kinds of education 
are lifting up their voice to have their say said before Lord De 
Grey and Mr. Forster put their final touches to the Bill.  Isling- 
ton, Halifax, Stockport, and Worcester have had meetings this 
week in favour of the League. On the other hand, a conference 
at Leeds betrayed a good deal of difference of opinion, and a 
meeting at Shrewsbury has adopted principles opposed to those of 
the League. It is obvious that the League is chiefly in favour in 
the great towns, and the Union in the country districts, and on 
some marked distinction between the machinery for town and 
country no doubt Mr. Forster’s Bill must be grounded. All we 
insist on is, that whatever plan be adopted to eke out the present 
very inadequate educational machinery, no needless injury shall 
be done to the existing denominational schools by underbidding 
them for their scholars. Whatever pecuniary advantages are 
given to the new schools should be as far as possible extended to 
the old, so long as they fulfil the conditions of efficiency laid down 
by the State. 


Mr. Gladstone is lucky. He has actually found a clergyman, 
the Ven. W. B. Jones, who is a Welsh scholar, a commentator 
on Sophocles, and an Evangelical of the moderate but decided 
school, and has made him bishop of St. Asaph. ‘To please the 
Church, the /tecord, Wales, and the Spectator all together, —what 
a hit! 

The Kaiser has finally accepted the resignation of the minority 


of his Ministers. ‘This minority is in favour of so increasing the 
power of the Provincial Diets as practically to change the pro- 





speech at Bradford, which will certainly raise him another great 
step in public estimation. Here we may add that its general 
drift was against delay, not only in regard to the great question 
taken up confessedly by the Government, but also to those minor 
questions on the hope of finding any speedy solution of which Mr. | 
Bright so carefully threw cold water last week at Birmingham. | 
Mr. Forster took up Mr. Bright’s metaphor about the diffi- 
culty of getting omnibuses six abreast through Temple Bar, and 
turned it against him. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ but they may go 
through ‘[emple Bar one after another, and I have generally | 
observed if there were omnibuses going from the City to the | 
West End, and from the West End to the City, well laden with 
passengers, whatsoever be the pressure, somehow or other they | 


vinces into ‘** States” of the American kind, leaving Emperor and 
Reichsrath in the position of President and Congress. The 
majority, on the other hand, wish to retain the English form of 
government, a sovereign Parliament ruling all Austria outside 
Hungary. ‘The object of the Federalists is to place the Slav element 
above the German in Galicia and Bohemia, and they are supported 
for clerical reasons by the ‘Tyrol. ‘The object of the Centralists, 
on the other hand, is to keep the German element, which all over 
the country is as 19 to 11, supreme. ‘They are supported by the 
well-understood danger of driving the Germans into the arms of 
Berlin, and the Emperor has finally decided on their side. It is a 
curious and almost inexplicable fact that Count Beust, who as 
Chancellor of the Empire (Reichskanzler) is not called upon to 
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resign, is on the Federal side. Small States have some charm for | Napier, if we recollect rightly, is the only Engineer officer Who hag 
him. ? ever reached the post, and one of the very few Company’s officer 


News from Rome this week there cannot properly be said to he. | °Y¢F permitted to attain it, their experience being considered toy 
‘The petition in favour of declaring the infallibity of the Pope, of | !cal. In both capacities his advice to the Government of India, 
which we gave the substance last week, has been signed, it is |“ hich is weighed down with engineering questions and questions 
believed, by about 400 bishops, of whom Dr. Manning is not one, | arising out of the amalgamation, will be most valuable, while the 
—probably because he is on the Commission appointed to inves- Army has thorough confidence in him as a fighting general. Pg, 
tigate matters of faith, whose names could not well be appended haps it may be given to him to solve the problem which even the 
to any request into the opportuneness of which they would be Mutiny left unsolved,—how to make an Indian army as mobiles jt 

is usually effective. An Indian regiment will still go anywher 
and do anything, except move without a train bigger and costlig 
than itself. 











bound to inquire. ‘The Univers asserts,—with what truth we of 

course cannot say,—that the Italian Bishops are getting up a 

petition of their own to the same effect, somewhat differently 

worded, but quite as strong,—‘‘ aussi formelle pour Je moins.” Mr. Goschen, though not, we imagine, favourable to State aiq 
ee er . to emigration, is certainly favourable to emigration itself. 

It is said that secrecy has been again imposed upon the Bishops g i y ‘ ange. “ype He bas 

| offered to contribute 10s. a head, £1,000 in all, towards the emigra. 

by the Pope,—rather superfluously, we should say, for the amount | ,. ° : A sis 9: 

of leakage from the Council is marvellously swall,—and that they | tion of 2,000 persons, under the auspices of the British and Colonial 

ee ee ne en ay mecy | Emigration Society. Messrs. Fruhling will give as much, Mp, 

H. W. Peek sends £500, and W.C. £250 more. ‘The work yjl 


have been begged to be shorter in their speeches,—a request which, 
considering that there are near 800 of them, and that the Council 2 On Ais : a 
“8 t ; f abe ay: | cost about £20,000, and a considerable subscription towards that 
must last for at least a quarter of a century if they are all to} sensu ben Gece dlecaie elated. We vith come te aa 
speak as fully in proportion as the much smaller number | _ 3 sad , sie dicen: 
‘, agg ’ —— | would try the experiment of lending 100 men their passage-money, 
of their predecessors at ‘Trent spoke,—does not seem to us so 1 : : Pie 
: oy = to be repaid on honour three years after landing. Giving is such 
unreasonable as the somewhat captious critics of our Protestant a premium on improvidence 
= é , yide fe 
Press appear to suppose. Great allowance must be made for P 
writers who evidently find pumping bishops under an oath of | Js there any truth whatever in the atrocious story published in 
secrecy a rather unremunerative task, and who are a little disposed | the Globe of Monday? It is stated that the captain of one of the 
to sirike the rock from which the stream refuses to gush. But | Waterford steamers one day last week found himself short of fuel 
. . . “y: ’ 
surely it is a little unreasonable to parade the ability and out- | and in order to reach the English coast in contract time burnta 
spokenness of the recalcitrant bishops on the one hand, and the | hundred pigs alive. Bacon will burn, and so, we should presume, 
terrible rigour of the Papal tyranny which forbids such outspoken- ! wj}] pork ; and the burning of the poor beasts alive was therefore 
5 . 7 ’ 
ness on the other. By all we can hear, we should gather that the | jg jt occurred, a piece of needless cruelty inflicted to save trouble 
opposition in the Council is not only frank and able, but tolerably | The story is to us incredible, but the Society for the Prevention 
unfettered. of Cruelty to Animals should make it a subject of inquiry, and if 
it is true, of prosecution. 





The Vatican of this week gives a plan engraving of the Council 
Hall, marking the position of the Papal throne, the seats of the; ,, . . OE LTTE a 
Cardinals, the Patriarchs, Bishops, &c., with a minute specifi- P v4 ee “ HE 5 eS gobi cir me - 
cation of the exact seats allotted to the English-speaking Bishops. | Di ‘ "ha there ins. 2 a ‘ won ep . ar, age Wipe + 
It appears from our contemporary’s account of the Hall that the ne er ers coe Sener eee ce Sean we ee 
architect, Count Virginio Vespignani, has at last hit upon a plan congratulate the Spa eeete a wel om oe v0 yy oe te 
for rendering the building serviceable for debate on days of con- adlection. ; Thongh sc rtermines Edbenel, a. pinay as shows - 
gregation,—which at first it was not. On these days the Pope is all his sap satiety: Sri ane conmquchantinn of We Gp 
not present, so the Papal throne has been removed and the altar arene spencer. eteagrts Geng a ony - one tg 
brought from the other end of the hall and put inits place. <A | & journalist, are almost inGiepensable bed oo editor, whore duty ia 
screen is then put up which cuts off the end of the hall where | ae aneeeny aaeate. a et Seoeige platen, ham % P anny 
the altar usually stands; aud the Bishops whose seats when in ra oe * wer some? a yop wae o ye oe ee 
Council would be behind the screen are ranged in Congregation on | icey’s experience both o ogee ee ee ee ee ee 
the steps beneath the altar (which then occupies the place of the stands saa 4 rey eiscangsle ged came om 
Papal throne). “ ‘This expedient,” says our contemporary, “ has countries about which Englishmen care,—F rance, Germany, and 
completely succeeded.” | America. His defect, if he has one, is a little too much distrust 

cca of English prejudice, a little too much belief in English dislike to 

That the Pope himself has not in any way given up the hope of | reconsider convictions, and that is just the sort of defect which 
seeing his own infallibility proclaimed as a teacher of dogma ez | makes newspapers pay. 


cathedra, we gather from more than one speech officially, or un- | 
“ee : : - . ur Belgian contempors Le Bi -ublic Ghent, states 
officially, attributed tohim. On Sunday, 9th January, in address- | Oger Belgian contemporary Le Bien Public, of Ghent, 


ing some 1,500 Catholics, he is officially reported in the Vatican | in its impression of raeiy that seeneignene Decnangs nape 
to have spoken as follows :—‘* Certain pretended wise men, blind | been named by an Apostolic brief , rimate of Belgium, and will 
leaders of the blind, desire that particular questions be avoided, | '" future take his place in the Cont fe hehe rank of the 
and that nothing be done contrary to the prevailing ideas of the Episcopate, t. ¢., immediately after the Patriarchs. We gh 
age. But I tell you that the truth must be proclaimed in order | he hes earned me poe tadaaa by hie recent encounter with 
that liberty may be established, and that we must never fear either enemies of papal infallibility. 
to proclaim truth or to condemn error. I wish to be free myself, The new suffragan to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Ven- 
and that truth should be free. As to the affairs of the world, 1) ane Edward Parry, is, we see, to be called Bishop of Dover, and 
have nothing to do with them.” To all appearance, however, the | will apparently have immediate charge of the diocese of Canter- 
J — has a good deal to do with the affairs of the world,—cer- bury, leaving to Dr. ‘Tait the archiepiscopal functions. ‘That may 
tainly, in the way of secular government, more than is good |}. 4 most excelleut arrangement, but it seems to us to involve in 
for him. If rn declared morally and theologically infallible, | fa0¢ the creation of a new Bishopric without the consent of Par- 
might he not wisely effect a retreat on the empire of the mind? liament, and of a new Bishop not selected by the Crown. The 
Premier, of course, assents to the nomination; but it is still 
originally made by the Archbishop, and a fair nomination could 
hardly be rejected. A Bishop, in fact, exists with immense influ- 
ence over the whole Church who need not be the person whom the 
‘laity through their representative would have selected. The 
clergy like that at present, but suppose an Archbishop to select Dr. 
Pusey! He is not responsible, as the Premier would be, if he 
initiated such a choice. 








The Tablet attributes (unofficially and without vouching for it) 
to the Pope a saying about the Council to this effect :—‘There | 
must be a phase when prejudice and passion struggle to get the 
mastery over sense and reason; and then a phase of reflection 
and reason; and finally, the triumph of grace and the Holy 
Ghost.” One sees from this that even the Pope is affected by the 
intellectual atmosphere of his time. Is not his formula, the 
Hegelian doctrine of the three ‘“‘ moments,” the logical opposites, _ : 
and, then, the higher unity, translated into the language of| 4 pemarkable murder has occurred in Finsbury. Jacob Spinass, 
theology ? | night porter at Bueker’s Hotel, Christopher Street, had been 

It is officially notified that Lord Napier will succeed Sir William | drinking hard on Friday se’unight, when about half-past five in 
Mansfield, as Commander-in-Chief in India ; a great reward, well the morning Mrs. Bueker heard a terrible noize in his room, and 
deserved by his conduct of the campaign in Abyssinia. Lord jon descending to inquire the cause met him apparently wild, 
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shouting, «“ The devil is downstairs! On entering the room the 
body of a woman, Cecilia Aldridge, an ‘‘ unfortunate,” was found 
py the bed, with the head beaten in by wine-bottles. It is 
pelieved that both had been drinking, and that Spinass had either 
quarrelled with the woman, or in a fit of delirium from drink had 
mistaken her for the devil, and murdered her. He himself at first 
asserted that several men had broken into the room, the devil 
being among them, and that he had beaten him out; but he sub- 
sequently firmly protested his innocence, and, according to the 
Times, ‘‘made a statement, which was reconcilable in its more 
important features with the evidence.” Should he be innocent, as 
suggested, the case would be a cause céltbre in the annals of 
circumstantial evidence; but his “statement,” as reported on 
Friday night, is a mere assertion that he mistook the woman for a 


thief. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a very manly speech in Exeter on 
Thuraday to the Chamber of Commerce, in which he utterly 
rejected the nonsense talked by reciprocitarians. As to recipro- 
city, suppose you give a bale of English cloth for a hogshead of 
French wine. Well, the French Government taxes your cloth, so 
you don’t get quite your full hogshead; but will you get more if, 
when the wine comes, the British Government takes some of it for 
import duty? ‘That is very neatly put, and will, we should think, 
be intelligible even to Lord J. Manners, Lord Malmesbury, and 
the rest of the gentlemen who will have it that if you will only 
stick up brambles enough the sheep must bring you more wool. 


Lord Derby has been making a speech in support of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society of Manchester, which in three years has 
aided 320 persons, of whom 205 are doing well, 30 have turned 
out badly, and 85 have either emigrated or cannot be traced. 
Lord Derby desired to see such an institution attached to every 
gaol in the country, believing that it would considerably diminish 
the amount of vice. He did not take a rose-coloured view of the 
fature. What with persons who loathe work, and persons whose 
mental capacity hardly tells them the distinction between right and 
wrong, and persons who turn to theft when vagrancy and begging 
fail, he could hardly forsee a day when the magistrate would lack 
work. But he therefore felt it all the more expedient to give every 
man who wished to leave off crime a chance of reformation, and 
the best way was through these societies, which ought, he hinted, 
to be more liberally supported by the magistrates. 





The latest intelligence from the Red River Settlement, trans- 
mitted by cable to the Pall Mall Gazette, is more favourable. It 
is said that the insurgents have agreed to open negotiations with 
the Canadian Government. We shall not, however, know the full 
truth of this affair till Parliament meets, if then. 


Thorncliffe, near Sheffield, is the scene of a kind of civil war. 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co., who rent the collieries there, 
recently decided that they would employ no Unionist miners, their 
terms being too high, and after a month’s notice they locked them 
all out. ‘They offered work, however, to every miner who would 
make a separate engagement, and gradually a considerable number 
of non-Unionists arrived. They were protected on the grounds by 
the police, but whenever they go off them, even to church, they 
are hooted and assaulted, and they can buy nothing except under 
the escort of policemen armed with cutlasses. Recently an attack 
was made on the works themselves, the non-Unionists drew 
revolvers, and x regular battle was only prevented by the heavy 
body of police employed on the grounds. Clearly, in a case of 
this kind the magistrates are chiefly in the wrong. They should 
ask for soldiers. The men have a right to combine and a right 
to abstain from working except at their own price, but they have 
no right to prevent others from doing as they like too. That is 
a theft of labour, and should be prevented by the law. 


We have received from Mr. Friedmann, the author of the work 
on the ‘* Venetian Despatches,” which we reviewed in December, 
and which has giyen rise to some controversy on the part of 
Signor Pasini and Mr. G. C. Bentinck in our columns, a short 
letter, too late for insertion in our correspondence columns to-day, 
to the effect that he absolutely denies that ‘‘in the year 1867 
cipher-keys collected and classed by Signor Pasini were placed at 
his disposal, and that he studied them for several weeks.” Nothing 


The Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, in ordering on ‘Thursday the rule to be made absolute for 
a mandamus to the Election Commissioners at Bridgewater to 
grant Mr. Lovibond his certificate of indemnity, passed the most 
singularly bitter censure on the conduct of the Commissioners,-= 
chiefly singling out Mr. Chisholm Anstey,—for their browbeating 
of the witnesses. Mr. Anstey had said that Mr. Lovibond had 
given his evidence “in a most disgraceful manner,” whereupon 
the Lord Chief Justice remarked emphatically that ‘“‘though he 
would not say the term ‘disgraceful’ was altogether inopportune, 
he did not think it was to the witness that the remark ought to be 
applied.” Mr. Justice Blackburn, Mr. Justice Mellor, and Mr. 
Justice Lush all concurred in the judgment, and none of them 
said anything to modify the severity of the Chief Justice’s cen- 
sure on the Commissioners. The undignified and somewhat 
ferocious character of the Commissioners’ cross-examinations at 
Bridgewater was commented on by ourselves aud many of our con- 
temporaries at the time, but we were hardly prepared for so very 
severe an official condemnation. May it not have the effect of 
deterring Bribery Commissioners in future from the always pain- 
ful and diflicult process of worming out a reluctant witness's 
evidence ? 


Sir Stirling Maxwell gave a very interesting address last 
week to the students of the Edinburgh School of Art. Ilis 
general view appears to have been that while the love of art is 
getting very much more diffused thaa it used to be, there is much 
less artistic originality, and much less artistic pride in the execu- 
tion of common work, than there used to be. He criticized the 
architecture of both Paris and London, declaring that neither city 
can boast of any new works of real originality, though Paris is 
stately in general effect. London is only ‘‘ a chaos of ill-regulated 
boroughs.” ‘‘ Some fine private edifices in the City and West End, 
always copied from old models, and a few colossal railway stations 
impressive by their vastness, are almost all the modern works 
we have to show strangers. In my own time the only national 
work that in my opinion may be considered a great success is a 
single wall,—the noble river wall that now faces the northern bank 
of the Thames from Westminster to the Temple.” ‘The speaker 
characterized even the execution of popular printing as inartistically 
slovenly compared with what it once was. ‘The works of the 
old Italian and French printers were many of them small and 
cheap, and intended for the widest circulation then attainable. 
Yet what artistic feeling lives and breathes in every line of their 
slightest embellishments, what fancy and poetry in their more 
elaborate designs and devices!” We suspect the truth to be that 
the modern competition and harry are fatal to the art of embel- 
lishment, though not to art which has no end beyond itself. No 
age was ever more willing to encourage great paintersand sculptors 
when they can be found. But we will not wait while our houses 
and books are made beautiful as well as useful. In the old times, 
readers were themselves the select few who took as much pride in 
the appearance of their books as women do in the appearance of 
their clothes or huntsmen in the mettle of their horses, but this 
isso no longer. Beauty in the accessories of life is never fully 
valued except by the leisurely. 


The murderer Troppman was guillotined on Wednesday morning, 
and showed his natural ferocity at the last, having bitten, it is 
said, the finger of the executioner who tried to push him back 
into his right place under the axe. The brute in him was too 
strong for the prospect of death to overawe. 


Dr. Pinel, a French physiologist, has been trying to ‘‘ demoralize 
the guillotine” by declaring that it does not cause instant death. 
The body, he says, dies, but the blood in the brain is retained, 
the brain being shielded from atmospheric pressure, the nerves of 
hearing, sight, and smell remain, and all the apparatus of intellect 
is present. ‘This condition, which is as frightful as any dream of 
Edgar Poe's, may last, he thinks, three hours. A general belief 
in this theory would at once abolish the guillotine, but the blood, 
as the Lancet explains, though retained would become deoxydized in 
about 90 seconds, when all consciousness must absolutely cease. More- 
over, owing to the tremendous nervous shock which must be suffered 
in decapitation, it is to the last degree improbable that consciousness 
—which is so constantly suspended even by a slight one—should 





of the kind, according to Mr. Friedmann, really occurred. 
“Except a general knowledge of cyphers,” he writes, ‘* which, 


however, I possessed long before I went to Venice, not the 


slightest aid was derived by me from any other paper than the | 
Michiel despatches themselves.” 


| Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 92}. 


endure even for those ninety seconds. It is nearly certain that 
the phenomenon we call death, whatever that may be, supervenes 
instantly, quite certain that it is not-delayed many seconds. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROSECUTION OF M. ROCHEFORT. 


ROM their point of view, the French Ministry are in the 
right in the prosecution of M. Rochefort. That satirist 

is not in himself quite so bad as it is the fashion in England 
to believe him, but he is avowedly an active Republican, and 
he did distinctly call on the workmen of Paris to establish 
the Republic by force. Opinions may differ as to his character, 
but no honest man can doubt that he tries to overthrow the 
Imperial Throne, that no form of constitutionalism will 
content him, and that in his effort to realize his ideas he has 
broken a just law. We say a just law, because every govern- 
ment which has once commenced to exist, and more especially 
every government which has once existed with the consent of 
the people, has a right to defend itself by all moral means, 
that is, by every means with which the constitution, written 
or unwritten, has endowed it, and above all, by the means of 
an appeal to law. We are firm believers in the theory that 
the wisest, strongest, and most progressive government for 
France would be a Republic without a President, a Republic 
with a Sovereign Assembly at its head; but the arguments 
employed by French Republicans about this prosecution seem 
to us simply anarchical. They would deprive the Republic 
itself of the right to try a Legitimist insurgent. What is the 
French Ministry doing? Shooting its opponent? Calumniating 
him? Arresting him? Nothing whatever of the kind. In 
the most strictly legal manner it has asked permission of the 
Chamber to send M. Rochefort before a legal tribunal for an 
offence recognized by the laws of every country in the world, 
by Switzerland and America as much as by Russia,—the offence 
of inciting to armed resistance against the established Govern- 
ment. The Chamber is packed? That may be true, but 
apart from the Chamber, legal right, and we must add, to the 
horror of our Red friends, moral right centres in M. Ollivier, 
as agent of the man whom the millions of France did entrust 
with the power of nominating him. They have repented their 
vote, but their vote is not yet rescinded. But the Tribunal is 
not free, not just, it will obey the orders of the Ministry, its 
verdict is assured before hand? Certainly, if M. Ollivier 
intends to assure it, but where is the proof of that? If he 
does, we admit that our argument falls to the ground—that he 
has committed one of the very few offences, a deliberate and 
wilful refusal of a fair trial by the Government, which justify 
armed resistance, but until he has done it we are bound to 
hold him incapable of the highest of all conceivable political 
crimes. As a matter of fact, we believe he is incapable of it, 
and that M. Rochefort will receive as fair a trial as any man 
in France can receive, a much fairer trial than he would 
receive if the verdict were to be delivered by a jury sure to 
believe him either a martyr or a fiend. M. Ollivier, if honest, 
has, we conceive, done his duty in the fairest and most 
constitutional way, an we doubt very greatly if the course 
he has chosen is not the more statesmanlike of the only 
two courses open. [fis position is that it is possible for 
France to be free under the Bonapartes. That is his 
raison d'étre, his claim to office, his compact both with the 


i 
rights to assert those rights by wrongful violence. By 
says M. Estancelin, who speaks the opinion also held ne 
the 7%imes and by the majority of Englishmen, the prosecutig, 
is so inexpedient. We do not know that atall. It will ¢ 
course give the populace of Paris a great many opportunitie, 
of rioting. It may give them perchance an opportunity of 
rioting in that manner which in France overthrows thrones, 
But a riot against a legal trial is not a menace before which 
governments have any right to shrink. They are clearly 
justified in suppressing it by force, and if they cannot suppress 
it by force, if they cannot collect the force to suppress it, 
then they ought to disappear; for it is clear that, whatever 
their merits or demerits, the heart of the people they 
govern is so opposed to them, so incapable of confidencs 
in them, that good government by them is an impos. 
sibility. On the other hand, supposing the riot not 
to occur or to be suppressed, the position of the French 
Ministry will be that of men who have made the lay 
supreme, who have shown clearly that constitutional govern. 
ment is compatible with order, who dare appeal to the 
tribunals to support their authority against both anarchy and 
oppression. We quite admit that the course of events may be 
against the Ministry, that they may very likely be opening 
sluice-gates to a tide which will overflow them ; but still their 
duty seems clear, and what more can they do than their duty? 
To despise M. Rochefort’s writings, as M. Estancelin advised, 
is only to prove themselves incompetent men, who do not 
understand the forces which move Paris and France, though 
they do not, as it happens, move England, where people 
are not worrying, and probably never will worry, them- 
selves about either the logic or the morality of a constitutional 
reguie. 

We say the course of events may be against the Ministry, but 
we do not feel by any means so sure as the Z7%ies does that it 
will beagainst them. Like everybody else, we suppose, competent 
to form an opinion, we hear, or think we hear, that sound in 
Paris as of shingle grinding in the surf, that low fierce roar of 
hate which hitherto has preceded revolution. The long tyranny, 
the sudden liberty, the grand scandal close by the throne, the 
tendency to riot, the disposition to display cavalry, the shower 
of pamphlets, the foaming excitement, the laurel crown flung 
on an insignificant head because its mouth is full of venom, 
the rush to an insane economy as a cure for more insane extra- 
vagance, every sign which has heretofore portended the fall 
of dynasties is visibly present in the French situation, but the 
signs may, nevertheless, deceive. History rarely repeats itself. 
The peculiarity of the situation as distinct from every one 
which has preceded it is that the wish of Vergniaud has been 
realized, that the gripe of the provinces is at last on the throat 
of Paris. The Army which is not Parisian will apparently 
shoot down the populace which is. The capital can no longer 
win by itself, and we see no sign that the provinces are filled 
with the feeling of the capital, that they desire revolution, or 
that they think a great experiment ought to be relinquished 
because a Bonaparte has shot a journalist in a fit of rage. On 


the contrary, the conduct of the Chamber seems to show that 


the event we all deem so unlucky has been favourable 


to the new Ministry, as supplying exactly the test of their 


Emperor and the Parliamentary majority which supports his | quality necessary to attract to them a genuine confidence. 


Ministry ; and he is bound to show that he is honest, that he 


The latent idea of most Frenchmen was that constitutional 


means & constitutional throne, and not a soft passage into a | government, excellent for smooth weather, would fail in a 


Republic. To say that everything in a free State is liable 
to discussion is nonsensical. The very meaning of the 
Ministry is that everything is not liable, that something 
is fixed,—and that something is constitutional monarchy. It 
is just the same in England. If we chose to waste breath 
in arguing temperately that a Republic would suit England 
better than a monarchy, Ministers, Tory or Radical, would 
probably read that exercitation with the tepid pleasure most 
people have in abstract propositions opposed to everybody’s 


storm; that M. Ollivier, however good an orator, would in 
the event of an émeute either be overthrown or be reactionary. 
Well, M. Ollivier has been neither, has not stepped one inch 
beyond the law, and has supported the law by irresistible 
physical foree, while in the very midst of the tumult offering 
a new guarantee for local liberty, the election of Mayors, a 
guarantee which will make itself felt in every little commune 
of France, more especially if, as is ramoured, he proposes that 
Mayors shall be elected by the direct vote of the citizens. He 





Opinions, and certainly would never dream of prosecution. | 


may make blunders by and by, for his position is incdm- 


Nor would they, we imagine, even if the same ideas were | parably difficult ; but at present his conduct looks very much 


urged in the House of Commons, or by electors on the|1 


ike that of a man who can rale without a state of siege, and 


hustings, or in any way which recognized an electoral decision | we should not be in the least surprised if the Departments 


of the whole country as the final law. 


But let any paper | regarded it in that light. 


In that case he may extinguish the 


excite London to rush on the House of Commons, to resist | fatal flaw in his title by a dissolution, and remain for some years 


law by force, to shoot down the Royal Family, and its con- | Minister of a free government of France. 


ductors would after rapid trial be as surely condemned as in | i 
France, and we cannot see that they would be unfairly 
treated. They are simply trying to induce the minority to 
terrorize the majority. 


If the majority want a change, Frenchmen can wait. 
they can have it constitutionally; and if they do not, is the strongest defence for M. Ollivier. 
an appeal to London is an appeal to people without | side of the Republic.” 


We cannot believe 
n the longevity in France of a system without logic, of a 


Throne without authority, or of a Republic without acknow- 
ledgment; but if liberty and order are alike secured, even 


The brutal epigram of the Murse//laise 
“Death is on the 
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MR. FORSTER’S POSITION. 


keener feelings about social than about political injustice. 
Though a great employer of labour himself, there is no one 


T is curious to see Mr. Forster going over precisely the who has done more ample and ready justice to the combina- 


same line of political thought in his speech last tions amongst the labourers. 


Monday at Bradford as Mr. Bright went over last week in 
his speeches at Birmingham, and going over it with very 
eneral agreement, and yet with so entirely different a moral 
effect. To some extent, no doubt, this is due to his freedom 
from Cabinet responsibility, a responsibility which, as we 
noted last week, had evidently produced a most powerful im- 
pression on Mr. Bright. The first position beneath the 
Cabinet,—which is, undoubtedly, Mr. Forster’s,—has special 
advantages of its own which are, no doubt, very much greater 
than those of a third-rate position én the Cabinet. And admir- 
ably does Mr. Forster understand and use these advantages. It 
js much to be free of the anxiety of deliberation on the main 
questions of ministerial policy. It is something to stand 
outside that inner circle of the ministerial target, which is, of 
course, the especial aim of all the hostile archers. It is a vast 
deal to have the whole of your power available for the con- 
sideration of one particular class of departmental questions. 
Mr. Forster feels all these advantages, and economizes them 
with the utmost skill. He always flings moot Cabinet ques- 
tions off his mind, following with taciturn loyalty the lead of 
the Administration to which he has given his hearty confi- 
dence. He always avails himself to the utmost of 
his relatively pacific position, aiming to act, and generally 
succeeding conspicuously in acting, so as to win the con- 
fidence of a large section of the Opposition in all his 
departmental measures,—a course which, in relation to such a 
question as education, only requires prudence and that sort 
of intellectual impartiality which springs from a real grasp 
of the whole subject, and real willingness, therefore, to 
appreciate the force of all reasonable objections. Again, no 
Minister has ever more laboriously concentrated a strong and 
lucid understanding on the details of an official question 
abounding in difficult details, than Mr. Forster in regard to 
the educational question. And you can see the result of all 
these advantages in his speech. Its tone is serene and elastic, 
and speaks of comparative freedom from the grave responsi- 
bilities of the Irish question. It is completely free from 
party spirit, and evidently hopes for as much Conserva- 
tive help in regard to primary education in the coming 
Session as was actually given last Session in regard to 
secondary education. And yet it is in the largest 
and best sense popular, appealing to the conscience and 
faith of the people almost more than to their interests, and 
relying on them for the help requisite to surmount all 
difficulties in the path of a measure intended to remove that 
ignorance which, though it may not be sin, ¢s, as Mr. Forster 
says, weakness, ‘weakness to resist temptation,” — the 
“weakness that fills our prisons,”—‘ weakness to carry on 
the struggle of life,’”"—the “weakness which fills our work- 
houses.” Holding such a tone as this, Mr. Forster can appeal 
to his constituents with the fullest confidence, as in fact he 
does in his last weighty words, to help him to pass “ without 
delay” such a law as may insure, so far as law can, “that 
the neglect of English children shall no longer undermine 
England’s prosperity and endanger England’s welfare.” No 


In this very speech his tone 
‘about the election of members of the working-class to the 
House of Commons is in marked contrast, though he himself 
| appears to think otherwise, to Mr. Bright’s. His wholé heart 
is in the task of obliterating all the artificial distinctions which 
widen the gulf between one part of the community and another. 
And for this very reason, we believe, there is not another 
man in the Government who is so catholic in his appreciation 
of the aims and motives of Conservatives, and so bold in his 
assertion of those articles in his political creed in which he 
happens to agree with Conservatives. Take, for instance, two 
points in this speech of his at Bradford; one in relation to 
the Irish question, and one in relation to the Church of Eng- 
land. In relation to the liberal policy towards Ireland no one 
has spoken out more emphatically than Mr. Forster. He says 
boldly that during Lord Derby’s and Mr. Disraeli’s adminis- 
tration the Fenians could afford to wait, being quite sure that 
time would tell on the side of disaffection. But since Mr. 
Gladstone has initiated the policy of justice to Ireland, the 
Fenians can no longer “ afford to wait.”” They see that time 
passes, and that if they bide their time, the time will soon 
not bide them. No one has spoken more confidently than 
Mr. Forster of the expected Irish Land Bill. Alluding to Mr. 
Bright’s metaphor in which he likens the Government bills to 
heavy omnibuses trying to push their way through the crowded 
traflic of a City street, he says of the Irish Land Bill, “ The 
road will have to be cleared for that.omnibus, and I should 
not like to be the vehicle which stood in the way of it.” Yet 
notice how boldly and tenaciously he defines the true idea 
of union between England and Ireland so as to exclude once 
and for ever the notion of repeal. ‘I consider that idea to 
be an absolute disregard of all distinctions between England 
and Ireland where Imperial interests are concerned; the 
utmost regard and consideration for Irish feelings, Irish wishes, 
and Irish interests where Irish affairs alone are concerned. 
While we are determined to carry out the principle of that 
idea of the union for the future as in the past, yet that union 
must and shall be maintained.” Is not that an illustration of 
what we have said,—that the very depth and width of Mr. 
Forster’s Liberalism enables him to speak out on the 
points he holds in common with Conservatives with a sharp- 
ness and emphasis very rare in the Liberal ranks, especially 
if what he says be taken in connection with his broad 
reassertion of the Imperial principle in relation to the 
| confederation of our Colonies under the mother-country ? 
| Mr. Forster, indeed, is one of those to whom popular govern- 
ment necessarily means strong government. No conception 
of weakness can be admitted by a mind so conscious of resting 
| on the firmest and broadest popular beliefs. He never thinks of 
| conciliating popular support. He /as it, and acts as if he had 
| it. Take another instance, Mr. Forster is, to our minds, the 
| most earnest and determined of the opponents of Church and 
| University tests. He has spoken of them as undermining the 
truthfulness of the nation by loosening the respect attaching 
to solemn professions of faith amongst the teachers of the 
‘nation. In his speech at Bradford on Monday, he declared 











man out of the Cabinet ever yet spoke with so much of real | that in his opinion it would be not a loss but a gain of time 
authority, and so little of ostentation or pretension, as Mr. | for Government to deal with the subject of the abolition of 


— His speech gives the death-blow to the policy of 
delay. 

It is one of the most characteristic features, not only of 
Mr. Forster's speech, but of his uniform individual position 
in relation to party, that Jecause his political faith is felt 
on all sides to be so thoroughly and incontestably popular, 
because he is known to care perhaps even more intensely for 
the poor and wretched than for the comfortable people of his 
own class, he can afford to be, and is, more catholic in tone 
towards the Conservatives than almost any other member of 
the Government. On some points,—especially ecclesiastical 
points,—Mr. Gladstone is at heart more or less of a Conserva- 
tive; on other points,—especially questions of property, and 
formerly on questions of suffrage,—Mr. Lowe is at heart more 
or less of a Conservative. Again, on some economical ques- 
tions, and all questions affecting the organization of 
labour, Mr. Bright is at heart more or less of a Conservative. 
Indeed, there is hardly a Minister in the Cabinet who 
has not his little corner of secret Conservatism laid up 
somewhere in his bosom. But Mr. Forster is heart and 


soul not only with the people, but with the least fortu- 


University and College tests this session, and it was obvious 
that he had the matter very near his heart. Yet note that 
with all this earnest jealousy of the mischievous exclusiveness 
of the Church, Mr. Forster feels no sort of hesitation in 
expressing his desire for the welfare of that Church, if it can be 
stripped of this dangerous exclusiveness and made truly national. 
His remark in connection with Bishop Temple’s work on the 
Middle-Class Schools’ Inquiry Commission is exceedingly 
significant, —“I may say this to Mr. Miall, my colleague here, 
that if in the House of Lords the new Bishop of Exeter 
displays anything like the ability, the industry, the command 
of temper, the resources and the general knowledge, in the 
defence of the English Church that he has shown in his 
determination to reform the Endowed Schools of Enzland, 
my friend will be a much longer time than he expects 
before he sees the English Church abolished.” 

The truth evidently is that Mr. Forster earnestly loves all the 
great positive institutions which are in any true sense national, 
and loves them even more if they embody the moral feeling and 
higher aims of the nation, than if they merely concentrate its 
physical unity and strength. There never was a more 





Ile 


has, perhaps, even 


nate 


classes of the people. 


thoroughly constructive Liberal,—one to whom sheer destruc- 
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tion, except as it furthers and aids future construction in 
some larger and nobler sense, is more utterly uncongenial. 
Look at the grand and yet far from fantastic dream of the 
confederation of our Colonies, and of a durable bond of friend- 
ship (not Confederation, as the telegraphic report at first mis- 
represented his language) between all the English-speaking 
communities of the world with which his speech con- 
cludes,—and compare it, on the one hand, with the scheme 
suggested, we believe, by Mr. Cobden, and conceived only in 
the interests of disarmament and economy, for some European 
tribunal which might settle all European disputes, and so dis- 
pense with huge national armies,—and, on the other hand, 
with the disintegrating and /aissez-faire principles of most 
modern Radicals. It is because every political thought which 
Mr. Forster has is founded in the deepest reverence for the 
rights and duties of the people, that he is thus bold in assert- 
ing the sacredness of national, and imperial, and more than 
imperial duties,—the common duties of a brotherhood of 
closely-related nations,—in words which may at first seem 
to Conservatives to betray a Conservative bias. In point of 
fact, nothing indicates the depth of Mr. Forster’s Liberalism 
so clearly as this distinct recognition of the duties which 
community of blood, of character, of institutions, and of 
traditions imposes. He is beyond suspicion of any narrow 
prejudice in favour of the past. He is beyond suspicion 
of any selfish, though in a narrow sense patriotic dream 
of glory for England, such as the old Tories have 
indulged in. And for that very reason he can profess 
openly his faith in a constructive policy based on popular 
ideas, and show his exact appreciation of that negative 
Radicalism which, great as has been its achievements, is no 
longer the want of our time. Every year of Mr. Forster’s 
political life increases the confidence of all thoughtful political 
observers in the great future before him, as it assuredly adds to 
his general popularity and to the weight attaching to his Parlia- 
mentary achievements and his ministerial proposals. No man 
combines so happily a singular loyalty to his leaders with 
a singular independence and individuality of character as a 
statesman. 


THE CABINET CRISIS IN VIENNA. 


HE instincts of British Liberals sometimes take the very 
oddest directions. Professor Huxley the other day gave 

a lecture, in which he essayed to show that England and 
Ireland were peopled by the same race, or rather by the same 
two races, who in both countries are blended together into an 
undistinguishable whole. The Liberal journals thought that 
proposition looked very much like “ justice to Ireland,” like an 
admission that, appearances notwithstanding, an Irishman was 
as good as an Englishman, so they swallowed it down whole, 
quite forgetting that the direct result of the Professor's 
teaching must be to intensify the worst of British prejudices, 
the notion that because an institution suits England it must 
suit Ireland too. Of course, truth is truth ; but the Professor's 
idea was not accepted because it was true, but because it 
seemed to chime in with the policy of the day. There is just 
the same sort of obedience to instinct in the disposition to 
favour federalism in Cis-Leithan Austria. Why, in the name 
of Liberalism, is the Federal side in that Empire necessarily 
the Liberal side? Are we goimg to support a Welsh claim to 
autonomy, or give the Orkneys a local Parliament, or divide 
Yorkshire from the kingdom, or allow Cornwall to make any 
laws it likes ?—and if not, why are we to advocate a similar 
process of disintegration within German Austria? Liberty is 
not concerned in the matter, and the argument from civiliza- 
tion tends all the other way. Suppose Austria federalized, 
and what would be the result? In the Tyrol no Protestant 
would be able to live. In Galicia all energy would be wasted 
in a hopeless effort to re-establish the independence and unity 
of Poland. In Bohemia a less civilized majority would, amidst 
incessant rioting, attempt to crush down a more civilized 
minority, and in the German provinces all progress would 
be arrested by an internecine struggle between the friends of 
United Germany and the friends of the House of Hapsburg. 
Meanwhile the common Sovereign would become more and 
more the King of Hungary, and the “mission” of Austria, 
that is, the work for which it is expedient that she should 
keep her place in Europe, would remain undone. The Ger- 
manic is the only high civilization which can be spread 
through the valley of the Danube, and it had better be spread 
by an influence gentler and more sympathetic than an irre- 





i 
cause for a plea that revolt against them is revolt againg 
oppression. They refuse to Bohemians and Galicians y 
privilege which we grant to Welshmen or Highlanders, 4) 
classes and provinces elect their members in the same way. 
all enjoy the same liberties; all are equally admissible 4, 
every office and post in the service of the State. One lg. 
guage, it is true, is employed by the State, as in England, by 
that language is the language of the majority, is in itself, } 
the admission of its opponents, the key to a literature such x 
no other tongue in Austria possesses, and is not only the mog 
convenient, but the only convenient medium of intercoury 
with the world. Meanwhile, nothing prevents any Bohemia, 
or Galician, or Dalmatian from cultivating any language he 
likes, or priding himself upon his race, or dressing in any 
costume he pleases, or if there remain any traces of unjust 
inequality, the combined representatives of the nationalities 
could easily compel the Reichsrath to remove them. 

It seems to us that in Cis-Leithan Austria the Centralist side 
is the Liberal side, and we do not regret that the Kaiser hag 
finally preferred that policy, and allowed the Federalist 
minority in his Cabinet to resign. He could as Kaiser 
scarcely do anything else. His German subjects are in a clear 
majority, they are quite able to insist on having their ow 
way, and they are fanatic in their determination not to be 
ruled by non-Germanic men. Sooner than be so ruled they 
will upset the existing organization, accept the Hohenzollerns, 
and reconstitute an united and extremely powerful German 
Empire. They may be wrong, and are certainly a little unfair 
in pushing their determination to this extreme length ; but it 
must not be forgotten that the Teuton is at bottom very like 
the Anglo-Saxon, and that throughout the world, though 
everywhere present, no body of ten thousand English-speaking 
men obeys another race. They absolutely refuse to do it, and 
in the few instances in which they have been unable to insist 
upon setting up their own government they have silently but 
instantly retired. It is as certain as anything in politics can 
be that concession to the nationalities would have ended in 
the drifting of the Germans towards Berlin, and the Hapsburgs, 
with their history, their cultivation, and their family ties, 
could not be expected peaceably to surrender their position in 
Europe, more especially as they have as yet no reason to 
despair of dualism. It is said that Count Beust does despair, 
but able man as he is, Count Beust has never yet quite 
understood cither the position or the impulses of his 
countrymen, and to outsiders power appears to rest 
entirely with the Germans. Nobody doubts that if supported 
by them the Kaiser can hold down the remainder of his sub- 
jects on this side of the Leitha, where the Germans are as 
nineteen to eleven in numbers, are infinitely wealthier, and 
are possessed of that aptitude for coherent action which comes 
of civilization. They have before this ruled the whole empire, 
and they can surely rule the half in which they have a 
majority. Moreover, no victory obtained by the non-German 
populations within Austria could possibly be conclusive. The 
Kaiser if driven too hard has only to make one more sacrifice, 
to forget his pride and offer Berlin a hearty alliance even if 
she comes South of the Main, and resistance must per- 
force cease in presence of a power which would be as 
strong as if Germany were finally welded into one. 
It is difficult to believe that the non-German _popu- 
lations are unaware of these facts, or that the Germans, 
with such immense reserves of power behind them, with a 
resolution to do equal justice, and with consciences clear of 
race oppression, will be unable by slow degrees to weld Cis- 
Leithan Austria into one compact kingdom, governed by a 
single free Parliament, and by a family against which there has 
been as yet no protest. It is said that as yet the Reichsrath 
is not strong enough, the deputies of the two divisions being 
from the mode of election too equally divided, so equally that 
if the Czech deputies attended the Centralist majority 
would be outnumbered; but this can be easily cor- 
rected by instituting direct elections, when the Germans 
must be permanently in the ascendant, as the English 
are within the United Kingdom, where nevertheless the 
feeblest of the three countries has often the most potent 
voice. This is, we take it, the reform desired by the Cen- 
tralists, and we cannot but think it is one entirely con- 
sonant with Liberalism, giving as it does to each race the 
position to which it is entitled. No doubt, owing to the 
circumstances of the country, a German majority would be 
ruling a semi-Slavon or Slavon minority, but that is at least 





sistible United Germany would be likely to prove. On 
the other hand, the centralists are not in any way giving 





as fair as that a Slavon majority in Bohemia and Galicia 
should rule a German minority, which would be the conse- 
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quence of federalism. A preponderance of that kind exists 
in every country of Europe except Italy, and is absolutely 
essential to the existence of almost every great nation, exist- 
ence which within the United Kingdom Liberals find quite 
consistent with their Liberalism. There is no plea for the 
autonomy of Bohemia which does not also tend towards the 
autonomy of Ireland, and the majority of the Cabinet in 
resisting Federalism are but doing what our own Cabinet 
would do if it were compelled to discuss Repeal. 





TRUE AND FALSE RETRENCHMENT. 


E do not believe that Mr. Ayrton has ‘any intention of 

W abolishing the flowers in Victoria or any other London 

ark. He would not be a Minister a week after he had done 

it. After all, we Londoners, though it suits some politicians 
to despise us so much, make up one-tenth of the nation and 
pay one-fifth of the taxes, and comparatively powerless as the 
metropolis is under the antiquated scheme of distributing 
electoral districts, it is strong enough to prevent a contempti- 
ple attack on the feeling and the comforts of every inhabitant 
within it. We do not suppose that Mr. Ayrton wants to lose 
his seat for the Tower Hamlets, and we are quite sure that 
Mr. Gladstone does not want to see on the Sunday following 
the order a mad stampede of the irritated East-End over every 
flower in Kensington Gardens and Regent’s Park, and every 
other place unprotected by armed men,—-and that would be 
the first consequence of any such decree. Nor, apart from 
political consequences, which we honestly believe would be 
serious in the extreme—the Park flowers being one of the very 
few things of the kind which come close to the real heart of 
Londoners—do we believe that the House of Commons will 
willingly destroy the one surpassing beauty of which our 
capital can boast. Its Members, at all events, know Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and if they will just for once trouble themselves 
on any Sunday in July to walk through the gardens in Regent's 
Park we will guarantee a vote for their protection. Who 
manages, or plants, or digs those gardens we do not know ; but 
we do know that in Europe there is nothing in the least 
approaching to them in beauty, that if they were 
on the Continent they would be the centre of pil- 
grimage, and that even in unsentimental England the roughs 
who wantonly injured them would go to hospital before 
they went before the magistrate. We tell Mr. Gladstone 
gravely and seriously that firing into St. Paul’s would be a 
safer feat than allowing Mr. Ayrton to abolish or seriously to 
interfere with the Park flowers. Of course, the wrong people 
may be paying for them, they very often are in England, but 
the right people are quite ready to pay, and they most decidedly 
will not have them touched, London is most disgracefully 
treated by the country. She pays scores of thousands a year 
for watching, lighting, and protecting Imperial institutions, 
and businesses which pour wealth not into her own lap, but 
that of every city in the kingdom, and then cannot get a 
national grant of twopence ; but still if Great Britain grudges 
the flowers which all its citizens at some time or other may 
enjoy, London is willing to pay for their maintenance and ex- 
tension. Her single decision, a decision which, as we firmly 
believe will be expressed in the most unhesitating way, is that 
the flowers shall be let alone. 

We do not believe that Mr. Ayrton contemplates any 
tilliness of the kind, but the universal credence given to 
the report does bring into strong relief the one weak place in 
the present Government. It is a Government of economists 
in both senses of the word, and it is very much disposed to 
make economy an idol, to think first of retrenchment and 
afterwards of things more important,—such, for instance, 
as efficiency, progress, and the impression Government qué 
Government may make upon the nation. “ Manchester men,” 
if there are any left, will smile at us, but we confess, as con- 
structive Radicals, we view without pleasure the rise of an 
impression that Government is a disagreeable thing, an organ- 
ization of high utility and great unpleasantness, an institu- 
tion wholly without “ heart,” and indifferent to literature, art, 
beauty, and every pursuit which has only innocent pleasant- 
hess to plead. We want the people to feel that Government 
18 something more than a necessary evil; that it is the leader 
of the nation, the expression of its concentrated will in all 
things, even if the thing be only the improvement of a Lon- 
doner’s idea of natural beauty. A British Government does 
not need to conceal tyranny under an increase of popular 
facilities for enjoyment, but there is surely no reason why, 


pleasant intercourse with the people, the opport 
presenting itself in the friendly and genial aspe 
Ceesarism relies. Nor do we believe that eve 
men will condemn us when we say that for a Gdve 
ours to maintain at vast cost the ceremonial of t 
ceremonial with which we have no quarrel whatetef holding 
that while the throne exists, ceremonial in due measure is 
essential to its usefulness,—but refuse the smallest bit of plea- 
sant showiness demanded by the people, to support Windsor 
and sell Epping Forest, to keep up a Herald’s Office and trample 
out the poor folks’ flowers, is intolerably base and mean. If 
the gardeners are of no use, neither are the Beef-eaters ; if 
the grant for the flowers is waste, so is the grant for any 
picturesque adjunct to regality. We do not attack either; 
we have not a trace of a wish for a throne in cotton velvet, 
but then we would allow to the people some trifle of that 
not undignified waste on the pursuit of colour, on the 
maintenance of pageantry, on the addition to life of a little 
useless but enlivening gorgeousness which we allow to the 
Crown. Ten years’ cost of the flower-gardens would be spent 
on a coronation without a murmur, and very properly spent, 
for the monarchy to be useful must be realized; but then 
the cost of the gardens is also and for the same reason 
fitting. It helps the people to realize to themselves that 
popular sway is not necessarily mean, mechanical, dull,—that 
it can comprehend ideals as well as any other Sovereign. 
That is not apparent when orders are issued to suppress 
offices like that of Editor of the Records. No king would 
do an act like that, nor if it were submitted to a plebiscitum 
would it, if the people understood the question, receive a 
solitary vote. We do not know what the reasons against the 
particular office may be, but we do know that the Record 
Office is disgracefully underpaid, that gentlemen of the highest 
enltivation are worked hard for three pounds a weck; that 
a sinecure, if it does exist, would but enable the State to 
recognize work of the highest value performed for pay so 
small that the rate fixed almost involves a fraud. Saving of 
this kind tends only to lower the ideal of Government, either 
to reduce it to a soulless mechanical operation, or to make of 
it that necessary evil which American Democrats already 
declare it to be. The reduction of Government to the 
parish constable is a conceivable view, but it is not the 
view upon which English Radicals are advancing, which Mr. 
Gladstone has upheld, or which a country with a Poor-Law 
can possibly endure. 

Even as regards efficiency, we are unable heartily to concur 
with the action of the Cabinet. Retrenchment, we admit, 
tends directly towards strength. Nine times out of ten a 
wasteful Government is a weak Government, and we hear of 
orders extinguishing dockyards, or abolishing departments, 
or “ doubling up ” offices with sincere pleasure. If Chatham 
is not wanted, abolish Chatham, in spite of howling. If the 
Paymaster-General’s office is surplusage, sweep it away, 
and more ornamental oflices with it, and rely upon a vote 
for justification. If the Civil Service costs too much for its 
work, or, which is the fact, is too antiquated in theory for 
the needs of the hour, reorganize the Civil Service. 
But we confess to a great doubt as to the expediency 
of the raids upon clerical expenditure of which we 
so often hear as projected by the Government. Govern- 
ment clerks are no doubt, by the law of their being. very 
useless persons. It must be dreadfully wearying to any 
eflicient governing man to see a hundred gentlemen drawing 
inadequate pay for pretending to do discontentedly work 
which twenty scriveners would do twice as well, and 
be delighted with permission to attempt. It is true 
also that the tendency of an over-manned departinent 
is to make work, and that every useless clerk pro- 
bably costs his wages twice over. But still the Govern- 
ment did make some sort of reckless tacit contract 
with the poor fellows that in consideration of over-education, 
and bad pay, and quasi-military obedience, they should be 
exempt from dismissal; and utterly bad and wasteful as the 
whole system was, we cannot honestly say we should like to see 
the contract broken. We write with extreme reluctance, feeling 
that all the chivalry is with the Government, that it is doing 
painful and dangerous work in the interest of the taxpayers, 
and often with the full knowledge that the taxpayers are not 
grateful, but still the fidelity to engagements is a higher duty 
than even the care of the poor, and justice a nobler «quality 
than charity, and we do not feel clear about the justice of 
economical dismissals. Greater severity in exacting work 
iu 





because it is a free Government, it should reject the means of 





and in punishing any laxity of attendance seems to us iucl 
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more beneficial to the State, than wholesale dismissals of men 
who had grounds for thinking that they held freeholds sub- 
ject only to certain fixed conditions. That they never ought 
to have held freeholds is true but is nothing to the purpose if 
they do hold them. It is no doubt the most harassing thing 
in the world that a lot of men with no more political right 
than so many carpenters should have claims to pension which 
impede reform, but still they either have or have not them ; 
and after all, what does itamountto ? We shall not save a ship 
per annum out of them all, and in future we can prevent the 
nuisance. 

Economy is surely raised into an idol when the State ser- 
vants are irritated, alarmed, or injured for a saving so trivial, 
when a claim like that of the Irish Civil Service is not granted, 
and when offices like the Record Office are pared down, while 
offices like the Heralds’ Office are left in existence ; and we do 
not quite like all we hear of other reductions. On the whole, 
the man most abused for his economies, Mr. Childers, seems 
to us to have acted with the most direct attention to efliciency. 
He has a policy in concentrating dockyards, and the fleet to 
which he gives orders is recognized by enemies as singularly 
efficient for all work, and though he might be a little quicker 
in giving India the squadron she wants—that would save him 
more than any office reform will, and might help to make 
that terrible Transport Service a little less costly—still he 
is saving millions, and our Navy is as strong as ever. But 
are we really—we do not affirm it—with an Army unre- 
organized, with purchase not abolished, with Majors still in 
existence, with our Colonial policy unsettled, going to cut 
10,000 men off the strength? We do not say such cutting is 
unwise. We do not pretend to know anything about it till 
the discussions in Parliameut have commenced, nor even then 
shall we put our opinion in opposition to that of experts. But 
we do know that no such reduction ought to be based on 
economic reasons; that with an Army like ours the primary 
question ought to be efficiency, and not cost; that the rooted 
idea of the Horse Guards is to save “the system” at the 
expense of real strength, and that the fixed idea of Mr. Card- 
well is to postpone the inevitable conflict with the pre- 
rogative till a more convenient season. The report looks very 
much as if real strength were going to be sacrificed to an 
economy, and the tendency to such sacrifices is, we are fain to 
believe, this Government's weak point. It does not fully per- 
ceive that the country does not want to save its pennies so 
much as to get pennyworths for them ; that it seeks efliciency, 
dignity, progress, content, rather than remissions of taxes 
which are hardly felt. 





SCOTLAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


. a people whose nationality is proverbial the Scotch are 

very prone to internal strifes and jealousies. They may 
stand “shoulder to shoulder” against the foreigner, but they 
reserve a clear right of squabbling among themselves. Astute 
men, with an end in view and not very scrupulous as to 
means, naturally ayail themselves of this amiable character- 
istic. Hence one is not surprised that certain legislators, 
anxious for the appointment of a Scotch Secretary of State, 
do not scruple to enlist jealousy and prejudice on their side. 
The emotions to which they especially appeal are jealousy of 
Edinburgh and dislike of the legal profession. Now, without 
questioning the existence or discussing the propriety of these 
feelings, it is worth while to inquire how far they are likely 
to be gratified or removed by the policy which these uneasy 
gentlemen advocate. 

That the larger and wealthier towns of Scotland look with 
a certain grudge on the superior position enjoyed by Edin- 
burghis probable enough. Not onlyso; the feeling is not, we 
think, without foundation. It seems to us matter for regret 
that owing mainly to historic 
Supreme Court and of the machinery of Administra- 
tion should not be in the largest town in the country. 
This has proved a misfortune in many ways, but it has been 
specially prejudicial to the working of the legal system. 


were possible even now that the Court of Session could be | several boards in the most efficient manner possible”? 


to this end we could understand the appeal to the feeling y, 
have indicated. But how can that feeling be gratified by ty 
appointment of a Scotch Secretary of State? Even suppogj 
it to be one which could with propriety be allowed to influene, 
legislation, how would such an appointment allay it? Eye 
supposing real evil to exist in this matter, how will such ay 
appointment remedy it? We can very well see how the erg, 
tion of this new oflice would lower the whole country; y, 
cannot at all see how it would elevate Glasgow or Dundee apj 
lower Edinburgh. 

The other device, often resorted to in this controversy, i 
disparagement of the legal profession. Mr. Craufurd, th 
Member for the Ayr Burghs, for example, seems to think tha 
some crushing sarcasm lurks in the words “an Edinburgh 
lawyer ;” and, in the not infrequent default of argument, 
falls back complacently on that unmeaning sneer. It may 
raise a laugh, for weary audiences gladly seize any opportunity 
for that relief, but it does not reach any real feeling. Lay. 
yers are generally mixed up with the unpleasant aspects ¢ 
life ; and are therefore looked upon as, to a certain extent, 
necessary evils. ‘If it were na for hot blood and ill blood,” 
says the Doctor in “ Rob Roy,” “‘ what would become of the 
twa learned faculties %’’ and the faculty which thrives on ill. 
blood has always been the least popular of the two. Yet the 
feeling is but skin-deep. In the history of all free countries, 
the Bar, amid much servility and much iniquity, has never 
failed to furnish men able and willing to render no mea 
services in times of trouble. Still more clearly can the Bar of 
most countries claim to be connected by no slight tie with 
learning and culture. As a rule, the memory of such associa. 
tions is cherished by the people, and the Bar—if at all 
worthy—regarded with pride and esteem. We do no 
believe that Scotland forms any exception. We are quite 
sure that the history of its Bar affords no grounds for any 
exception. The Bar localized in Edinburgh may be dis 
liked ; the Bar in itself is not. At the same time it is not to 
be denied that the reputation of the Scotch Bar is in some 
danger. The times may not give opportunity to the legal pr- 
fession for important political services. But no Bar can afford 
to sever itself wholly from public life, or to forget all connection 
with literature. The Scotch Bar seems likely to do both. It 
is too limited, too much of a trade carried on comfortably, 
in its various branches, among relations and connections ; and 
this is every day becoming more conspicuous, in contrast 
with the expanding energies of the country as a whole, 
Were it possible, as it is not, to transfer the Court 
of Session, under due securities, to London, great would 
be the benefit to the next generation of Scottish youth. 
Not only would an extended field be open to their 
energies ; they would be relieved from the vanity and 
narrowness incidental to provincial eminence. Still, though 
fallen from its former greatness, the Scotch Bar is not as yet 
unpopular with the country at large ; and even if it were, that 
would furnish no good reason for the appointment of an 
unnecessary minister. 

That feelings such as we have described should be, or should 
be supposed to be, prevalent and powerful in Scotland, and 
that public men should be found who will stoop to inflame 
them, are curious phenomena. And they enforce, as it seems 
to us, at least two important lessons. We may gather from 
them some idea of what the state of Scotland would be 
were she separated from England, and left to comparative 
self-government under a minister of her own, probably one 
of the very men who seek their end by such unworthy 
means. They lead us also to regard with great distrust the 
present policy of Government towards Scotland. We cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that they will ever really create 





feeling the seat of the} 


a Scotch Secretary of State; but they have allowed this 
stupendous absurdity to come within the category of practical 
questions. They have sent down a Commission, composed of 
a youthful peer and a Treasury official, who have considered 
it their duty to inquire “ whether the civil business of Scot- 
land, both in Parliament and in the general affuirs of the 





If it | country, is administered wnder the Lord Advocate and the 


So far 


removed to Glasgow, great would be the advantage to the/as this mysterious and complex query is English at all, it 


lawyers and indirectly to the whole community. The only 
people who would suffer would be the Edinburgh shop- 
keepers; but as they and their favourite representative 





shows ignorance of the real state of the facts; and it 
also shows, we trust, that these gentlemen have misconceived 
the scope of their instructions. But however these proceed- 


are never weary of abusing the Court of Session where | ings may be disavowed hereafter, Government will have to 
it is, it must be presumed that they have some mys- 
tericus reasons for contemplating its abolition or removal 
with equanimity. 





| 
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bear the blame in the meantime. And it is quite apparent 
that they have done this, and done one or two other things i2 


If, therefore, the agitation was directed | Scotch administration, in entire misapprehension of the feeling 
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of the country. The causes of that misapprehension are not 

hard to discover. Ignorant, and excusably ignorant, themselves, 
« “i . 

they have turned, not excusably, to wrong sources of informa- 


tion. It is quite plain that they have not consulted their 


ostensible advisers; nor deferred to the opinion of the few 


Scotch members who can claim to speak with authority. The 
Lord Advocate and Mr. Adam cannot approve their present 
olicy: as little, we may be sure, men like Mr. Bouverie or 
Mr. Ellice. But the leaders of the Government, like 
modern Rehoboams, diregarding the counsels of sagacity 
and experience, have given themselves up to do the 
bidding of a small but noisy and obtrusive section of 
Scotch politicians. In thus acting they have committed a 
great blunder. Mr. Gladstone may rest assured that Scot- 
land is not represented by the Members for Edinburgh and the 
Ayr Burghs. Scotch Liberalism has always shown a certain 
narrowness. It has wanted intellectual conviction, resting 
rather on prejudice and class-feeling. But making every 
allowance for this, the great majority of Liberals throughout 
the country will not range themselves under the leadership 
of Mr. Duncan M’Laren or Mr. Craufurd. Still more, they 
will not stand by a Government which follows the counsels of 
these men and their friends. And they will do this the less 
if, in following such counsels, the Government evince towards 
their country a niggardliness, an injustice, a want of con- 
sideration to national feeling which it would not show in 
the case of England or Ireland. We are firmly persuaded 
that, at this present moment, the unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment throughout Scotland is considerable, and is daily in- 
creasing. Thus even a paper so thoroughly Liberal as the 
Scotsman has recently adopted a tone far from friendly. 
This seems to us no slight misfortune. The advance of 
Liberal principles for many years is involved in the fortunes 
of the Gladstone Administration. The prospects of ,next 
Session, with the Irish Land Bill, education, and finance, 
are not untroubled. At such a time we cannot with- 
out regret see the Ministry losing popularity with its best 
friends, alienating support on which but yesterday it could 
have relied with confidence; and that not in furtherance of 
any great end, but because it mistakenly yields to the dictation 
of a few bitter and narrow politicians. 





MRS. STOWE ON LADY BYRON. 

I is certainly a curious fact that some persons of genius can 
develop an ideal trait into a character that seems full of 

the realism of precise and petty traits, while the very same per- 
sons, having to deal with a real character, not only fail to give us 
any such transcript of it as we could recognize, but even turn it 
into a character wholly and sentimentally wrea/, which not only 
does not resemble the original, but does not resemble real life at all. 
This seems to us to have been what Mrs. Stowe has done for Lady 
Byron. Her new * Vindication ” contains a chapter on Lady Byron 
as she impressed the great American novelist. And we confess 
that this chapter interests us more than the rest of the “ Vindica- 
tion,” which deals very feebly with the main difficulty of the 
case,—the letters to Mrs. Leigh. As, till these letters appeared, 
We were amongst the staunchest supporters of the reasonableness 
of believing any direct testimony of Lady Byron’s on_ this 
head, and the unreasonableness of believing any direct  testi- 


mony of Lord Byron’s, no one could question our impar- 
tiality when we declared that the letters to Mrs. Leigh 


published in the Quarterly Review in our opinion threw the 
whole onus of proof on the vindicators of Lady Byron's tale which 
seemed to us wholly incompatible with the authenticity of these 
letters. ‘l'o that opinion we still hold. Mrs. Stowe has made a 
great effort so far to modify ber original hypothesis as to meet 
the natural inference from these letters. She suggests that Mrs. 
Leigh had persuaded Lady Byron that Lord Byron’s conduct and 
self-accusations were the result of insanity, and that Lady 
Byron for some time believed her, and from the wish to soothe the 
imaginary excitement under which she supposed her husband to 
be labouring, wrote the very extraordinary ‘* Dear Duck ” letter 


°? 


sent tohim on the journey home ;—that under the influence of 


the truth in later years. Now, this is not an hypothesis which 
will really hold water. In the first place, a shrewd lawyer would 
never have decided so peremptorily as Dr. Lushington did that 
Lady Byron could never return to her husband, had the only ground 
been certain supposed attempts which the victim of them believed 
to be explicable by the theory of insanity, without the most rigid 
investigation of the facts. But, in the next place, the affectionate 
| and confidential letters to Mrs. Leigh, expressing as they do the 
| deepest gratitude to her for staying with Lord Byron at such a 
| crisis, and not a word of warning or alarm at the perils of her 
| situation, are wholly inconsistent with the hypothesis, Lady 
| Byron, had she believed what Mrs. Stowe attributes to her, could 
not but have warned Mrs. Leigh in the most earnest language 
that she was not only under a mistake as to Lord Byron's insanity, 
but that she was in danger of the most revolting kind from that 
mistake, and entreated her to leave Lord Byron’s roof. Of this 
there is not even a hint. All the letters to Mrs. Leigh written 
between the separation and the interview with Dr. Lushington 
are couched in the most affectionate and, as regards Mrs, Leigh 
herself, the most trustful and thankful terms. We assert, with- 
out a doubt, that Mrs. Stowe’s explanation of these letters is far 
more improbable than the supposition that Lady Byron’s mind 
was disordered on the special topic of this terrible clement in her 
life. And with this we will leave a subject which we deeply 
regret that Mrs. Stowe ever broached, and which we trust it may 
not be necessary again to return to,—and turn instead to what 
seems to us much more worthy of consideration, the curious 
literary inelliciency of the portrait of Lady Byron given by a 
woman who has shown such extraordinary genius in painting 
imaginary characters with the utmost reality and vigour. 
Thisis Mrs. Stowe'’s first picture :— 


“Lady Byron, though slight and almost infantine in her bodily pre- 
sence, had the soul, not only of an angelic woman, but of a strong 
reasoning man. It was the writer’s lot to know her at a period when 
she formed the personal acquaintance of many of the very first minds 
of England; but, among all with whom this experience brought her in 
connection, there was none who impressed her so strongly as Lady 
3yron. There was an almost supernatural power of moral divination, 
a grasp of the very highest and most comprehensive things, that made 
her lightest opinions singularly impressive. No doubt, this result was 
wrought out ina great degree from the anguish and contlict of these 
two years, when, with no one to belp or counsel her but Almighty God, 
she wrestled and struggled with fiends of darkness for the redemption of 
her husband's soul.” 


And this is her last :— 


“The party had many notables; but among them all, my attention 
was fixed principally on Lady Byron. She was at this time sixty-one 
years of age, but still had, to a remarkable deyree, that personal attrac- 
tion which is commonly considered to belong only to youth and beauty. 
Her form was slight, giving an impression of fragility; her motions 
were both graceful and decided; her eyes bright, and full of interest 
and quick observation. Her silvery-white hair seemed to lend a grace 
to the transparent purity of her complexion, and her small hands had a 
pearly whiteness. I recollect she wore a plain widow's cap of a tran- 
sparent material; and was dressed in some delicate shade of lavender, 
which harmonized well with her complexion. When I was introduced 
to her, I felt in a moment the words of her husband :— 

* There was awe in the homage that she drew ; 
Her spirit seemed as seated on a throne.’ 

Calm, self-poised, and thoughtful, she seemed to me rather to resemblo 
an interested spectator of the world’s affairs, then an actor involved in 
its trials; yet the sweetness of her smile, and a certain very delicate 
sense of humour in her remarks, made the way of acquaintance easy. 
Her first remarks were a little playful; but in a fow momonts we 
were speaking on what every one in those days was talking to mo 
about,—the slavery question in America. It need not be remarked, that, 
when any one subject especially occupies the public mind, those known 
to be interested in it are compelled to listen to many weary platitudes. 
Lady Byron's remarks, however, caught my ear and arrested my atten- 
tion by their peculiar incisive quality, their originality, aud the evidence 
they gave that she was as well informed on all our matters as the best 
American statesman could be. I had no wearisome course to go over 
with her as to the difference between the General Government and Stato 
Government, nor explanations of the United States Constitution; for 
she had the whole before her mind with a perfect clearness. Her 
morality upon the slavery question, too, impressed me as something far 
higher and deeper than the common sentimentalism of the day. Many 
of her words surprised me greatly, and gave me new material for 
thought. I found I was in company with a commanding mind.” 





Now we are doing no injustice to a woman whose character was, 
as we believe, above all slander, and of the first order as regards 
benevolence, by saying that Mrs. Stowe’s empty portraitures of 





fresh intelligence from town, she then abandoned the theory of | ideal excellences do not convey any lifelike conception of Lady 


Lord Byron’s madness, but retained her belief in Augusta Leigh’s 
perfect innocence, reconciling the inconsistencies of the case by 
assuming that attempts had been made on Mrs. Leigh’s virtue 
Which the latter attributed to insanity, aud which she had easily 
Tepelled;—and that it was in this state of mind that Lady 


Byron made her confession to Dr. Lushington, only discovering | 








Byron at all, and would no more be recognized as like her than 
Mr. Armitage’s fresco of her in University Hall, which was 
developed entirely, we believe, out of the artist’s inner conscious- 
ness. Everything that has transpired about Lady Byron speaks 
of a woman alike of bad judgment and of a somewhat ambitious 
intellect,—ambitious, we mean, in proportion to its powers,—and 
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of this Mrs. Stowe gives us no conception. Her marriage tvas, as | really existing. And this was so conspicuous in her and in all the Auste 
she herself, we suppose, afterwards believed, a fatal mistake, and papers left behind her which we have ever seen, that it seems salary 
as Lord Byron malevolently hinted, on the very day of his | strange to us how a great imaginative painter could have know, quite 
wedding, an ambitious mistake, a mistake half rooted in the belief | her and not discerned so remarkable a feature of her character, the e' 
that she would have the power and strength to wean him from The truth is, we suspect, that as the sculptor is limited by hig the di 
frightful vices of the existence of which she did not pretend to be supply of marble, so the novelist is limited by the supply of th will p 
ignorant. No doubt the literature of the day, which was always | rough material of human nature in himself or herself Out of our s¢ 
drawing pictures of young girls reforming noble-minded rakes by | which he or she has to mould her pictures. The novelist, however We 
their love and self-denial and nobility as wives, was likely enough | great, cannot go clear beyond the resources of his own nature and argun 
to have fostered this great enterprise in her, and should be held | experience. Even Sir Walter Scott painted peasants and kings the 1 
partly responsible for it. Still, no doubt, the mistake was in some | with almost equal power because there were both peasant and King preset 
degree due to a very marked intellectual ambition which is almost | in himself, but failed when he came to drawing-room chat whig marti 
always visible in Lady Byron's letters and papers, and which none | Miss Austen draws so wonderfully, because there was in his ow, of co 
who knew her well would deny. As the world knows, she was | mind no supply of this minute domestic material for portraiture, eustol 
something of a versifier in her youth, and the pleasure in a certain | And so it has been with Mrs. Stowe. The poor sentimental in th 
eccentricity of intellectual expression never really left her. | style in which this “ Vindication” has been written shows hoy custo! 
Her writing, to us, has a marked savour of intellectual effort. She | utterly unable she is to paint the higher intellectual forms g us wh 
writes to Mrs. Stowe, for instance, in a letter published by Mrs. | English character. What strikes upon and jars us as feebk marry 
Stowe in this book in relation to some friend’s death, ‘‘Her death | judgment and ambitious style in Lady Byron seems to Mr of an 
is a syui-loss to me also,”—an unpleasant phrase which sufficiently | Stowe the natural expression of a high intellectual character, passio 
marks a certain hard school of sentimentalism. So, again, in | She cannot discern what does not exist in her own experience. lj reasol 
one of her letters to Mr. Crabb Robinson, she gets quite trans- | the shrewdness, humour, and wit, all the hardness and softness, man s 
cendental in describing her views of a literary enterprise then | the love and the hate of the rude forms of society peculiar to the girl f 
about to be started,—the National Review. It was just at the | negroes, and of the sharp Yankee go-a-head society, seem as fami. provic 
time of the resignation of Lord Aberdeen’s government, in con- | liar to her as her own soul. But when she comes to discriminate or th 
sequence of the miseries of the Army in the Crimea, and the | the forms of intellectual power in an old but to her quite fresh kind held 
succession of Lord Palmerston to office :— of society, she very naturally fails and confounds effort and eccen. have 
“Has not the nation been brought to « conviction that the systen tricity with keen discrimination and deep wisdom. To our minds, ondins 
should be broken up? and is Lord Palmerston, who has used it so long | the true Lady Byron was by no means such that one cannot their 
and so cleverly, likely to promote that object? But, whatever obstacles | imagine a morbid and disturbing vein of thought to have, in some weak 
there may be in State affairs, that general persuasion must modify other degree, unhinged her ona special topic, and clouded a judgment preju 
departments of action and knowledge, ‘Unroasted coffee’ will no longer or sans originally of the strongest. At all events, the ate “ 
be accepted under the official seal,—another reason for a new literary | °Y a beg da & ; a = 
combination for distinct special objects, a review in which every sepa- | pretation which Mrs. Stowe has now suggested of the letters to regan 
rate article should be convergent. If, instead of the problem to make a] Mrs, Leigh can hardly be satisfactory to anyone but herself. in fac 
circle pass through three given points, it were required to find the contr: 
centre from which to describe a circle through any three articles in the 
Edinbuigh ov Westininster Review, who would accomplish it? Much McLAUREN v. AUSTEN. ment, 
force is lost for want of this one-mindedness amongst the contributors.” T is extremely wrong for a lad to marry without means to 4 
Now, that is undoubtedly forced writing, and as ineffective as it support either wife or children. It is still more wrong for nes 
is forced. Juady Byron means that it is a great advantage in a! him to tell his fiancée that, having no means, he had better not os th, 
review to be written by like-minded men who have the same} marry. ‘That seems to us the state of English middle-class fed all 
general ends in view, and whose papers, therefore, will produce a | ing as revealed in the case of ‘‘ McLauren v. Austen,” and it seems pt 
certain unity of moral impression. That is very well. But could | to us a particularly absurd one, the reductio ad absurdum of our : z 
it be expressed in more pedantic language than it is in the simile} procedure in cases of breach of promise. Miss McLauren, a . 9 
about the circle,—language better calculated to obscure a simple | young lady of 24, who exhibited in Court commendable readiness, lad 
and natural meaning ? ‘The same remark applies still more forcibly | “ great distress of mind,” a considerable degree of sharpness about ait 
to Lady Byron's high-flown criticism of her husband's hypothetical | her age, and a white pocket-handkerchief, was, it appears, about ons 
Calvinism, and of ‘the angel’ in him of which so much has been | eight years ago sought in marriage by a lad named Albert Austen, pon 
said. She drove this sort of theory very hard indeed,—drove it | but rejected him, thinking, with a prudence beyond her years—she ee 
to eccentricity, and talked of what she could not have known | was sixteen by her own account, though counsel tried in vain to si 
anything, when she said in one of her letters to Mr. Crabb | add three years more—that he had scarcely suflicient means. iy 
Robinson, ‘It was impossible for me to doubt that could he | “That was her only objection.” The lad, not being a lad of the tl 
[Lord Byron] have once been assured of pardon, his living faith | nineteenth century, took the rejection to heart, went home aud a 
in a moral duty and love of virtue would have conquered every | killed himself, and his family seem to have considered that Miss attril 
temptation.” If Lord Byron was as bad as he seems to us, and as} McLauren was to some extent in fault. Very possibly they were ahd 
his wife certainly believed him, the assurance of pardon from God | all wrong, but still men seldom propose without some encourage- one f 
would scarcely have done more for him than the assurance of | ment, and parents who have lost a son through a girl’s coquetty head 
pardon from man,—which, as regards the one he had most | may be pardoned if they attribute to her a heartlessness which was rey 
injured, we suppose he had. There is a certain theoretic pedantry | very likely quite invisible to herself. At all events, a bitter feud ae 
and effort about Lady Byron’s literary style, and a power of gravely | sprung up between the McLaurens and Austens, which, however, oat 
taking up half-real assumptions (as in the “ Dear Duck ” letter) | did not prevent a brother, Alfred Austen, a clerk on £150 a year de t 
which seems to us one of her most marked features. Mrs. Stowe has | in the lace-dealing firm of Coplestake and Moore, from also falling al 
wholly missed this, though it is one of the most marked weak- | in love with Louisa McLauren, or her from accepting him. The The 
nesses of a character of great nobility ; and, doubtless, it was very | courtship lasted two years, it is true, but ‘he made me love him st 
closely connected indeed with the weak judgment of which Lady | at last.” The engagement continued for eighteen months and seems B 
Byron never gave a more remarkable proof than in her marriage, | to have beena perfectly honest one, ‘* Alfred,” as appeared from his hee 
first, and, next, in making an all but complete stranger, and that | letters, being very sincerely in love, and ‘‘ Louisa,” though she talked a 
stranger a foreign author, her confidante in regard to the most in Court about ‘‘ nobody knowing how much she loved him,” still om 
delicate secrets of her life. If anything further were wanted to mark | being quite ready to marry, when, influenced apparently by his eee 
this weakness of judgment it would be the occasion on which she | father’s remonstrances, Alfred broke off the engagement. He al 
consultel Mrs. Stowe,—the issue of a cheap edition of Byron’s| wrote a letter, which though vulgar in expression was manly lady’ 
poems, the popularity of which Lady Byron thought would be | enough in tone, declaring that he had hoped at the time of the “al 
diminished, and their poisonous effects prevented, by a disclosure | engagement to be speedily in a better position, but that he was pen 
of this horrible scandal! No doubt, in nobility of character and | still dependent on his family, and likely to be ; that their opposition lle 
self-denying virtues Lady Byron was all that her friends represent | made life a burden to him, that he saw no prospect of depeud- W 
her. But there can be no sort of doubt that there was a flaw, and | ing wholly upon himself, and that he thought the marriage pay 
& very serious one, somewhere, in her intellectual nature and| had better be broken off. ‘There was no _ suggestion of tion 
practical judgment. When Mrs. Stowe calls her intellect ‘inci-| any kind in aggravation of damages, the engagement had only “Th 
sive’ she only just misses the truth. Incisive perhaps it was, | lasted eighteen months, and Mr. Austen had not married anybody “yi 
but very far from subtle. It too often erected the distinctions | else; but nevertheless the jury gave Miss McLauren £75 damages, sais 
it insisted on, instead of discovering and marking distinctions | which will do her no good, beingswallowed up in expenses; and Mr. os 
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Austen has to pay that and costs, which, if he depends upon his 
salary, would be equivalent to utter ruin. Even supposing, what is 
quite possible, that his employers and fellow-clerks after reading 
the evidence hold him blameless, or at worst infirm of purpose, 
the direct pecuniary fine will amount to two years’ salary, and 
will probably take him ten years or more to overtake. Is it under 
our social system fair to inflict such a penalty for such an offence ? 

We cannot see it, even if we put for the moment all the higher 
arguments out of sight. Apart altogether from the question of 
the lady’s sufferings, on which we have something to say 
presently, and of the real character of our system of 
marriage by choice, it seems to us that, regarded as a breach 
of contract, the penalty is much in excess of justice. The 
custom of the country ought to be taken into consideration 
in this, as in every other case of contract; and if there is a 
custom rooted among us, or at least among those classes of 
us who do not appeal to the rates, it is that a man should not 
marry until he has some income, and that if he has no prospect 
of any he should not continue an engagement; that, in fact, 
passion is in some limited degree to be subordinated to prudential 
reasons. In nine cases out of ten it would be held that a young 
man situated as the defendant in this case was who released the 
girl from her engagement was doing a self-denying act, that is, 
provided he were sincere, of which there was no evidence one way 
or the other; while a girl who did the same thing would be 
held by a jury of matrons to have been highly deserving, to 
have suppressed her own impulses in favour of filial feeling and 
ordinary prudence. Men, it is true, are not supposed to yield to 
their fathers on such points, and Alfred Austen is very likely a 
weak person; but still he yielded to a not unnatural, though 
prejudiced pressure, and pleaded a reason which, if true,—and 
no attempt was made to dispute its truth,—would have been 
regarded anywhere out of court as perfectly sufficient. What, 
in fact, if the affair is to be regarded exclusively as one of civil 
contract, had Miss McLauren lost? An interminable engage- 
ment, a long-continued prohivition to marry anyone who gave 
her the chance,—a ‘‘ detriment,” in fact, to employ a slang 
which for once precisely expresses the truth. If she had other 
chances—and if she had not the main reason for such actions falls 
to the ground—her release was to her a positive gain, an unmixed 
good, an exemption from a contract binding her to her own hurt ; 
it was a permission to refuse to take an article worth less than she 
expected. 

We quite admit that to treat such suits as suits for ordinary 
breach of contract, for non-delivery of goods as it were, is unfair, be- 
cause they are not suits of the kind; but then that is the founda- 
tion of the law, and if we rise to a higher region such suits become 
something worse than questionable claims. If we are to consider, 
as counsel invariably tell the jury to consider, the injury to the 
young lady’s affections, the blow to a trusting heart and all that, 
how does it happen that such injuries can be atoned for by 
payment of a small sum of money? The action itself is its 
own answer. No girl capable of feeling what counsel always 
attribute to girls who bring such actions, ever brought one, or 
could bring one, or would suffer any one else to bring 
one for her. No idea of such compensation would ever enter her 
head, and if the idea of punishing her lover did, which is much 
more possible, the suit would be dismissed as too degrading a form 
of punishment, worse even than a fine,—always is, as a matter of 
fact, dismissed wherever the feeling has been deep, and it is for 
depth of feeling that damages are given. The breach of faith is 
seen to yield what it really does yield, an escape from misery. 
The punishment, therefore, falls on persons whose acts, though not 
innocent, are not injuries, and the total result of the law is that 
it operates only in cases where it has no justification, that 
it punishes only offences which are really benefits, and compensates 
only those injuries which are not felt. Either Alfred Austen was 
a sneak, who skulked in a treacherous way out of a binding en- 
gagement, or he was an ordinary young man who pleaded a 
reasonable and quite customary argument for requesting, for the 
lady's sake as well as his own, to be released. In the former case 
he confers a benefit on his fiancée in releasing her from a husband 
80 unworthy; in the latter, for what is he fined in two years’ 
income ? 

We remember to have heard but one argument in defence of 
our law about breach of promise which was worthy of considera- 
tion, and that was from a shrewd, worldly-wise old attorney. 
“The law,” be said, ‘is indefensible in principle, but in practice 
it works well. English young men of the class which defends 
such actions are very selfish, very coarse, and very much afraid of 


marriage, and they would but for this law make an amusement of | 





constantly forming and breaking these engagements. ‘That would 
be a real injury to the women of their class, as well as to social 
security, for amidst the competition created by the unequal num- 
bers of the sexes to be jilted is a disqualification, and a dis- 
qualification, however slight, often involves the loss of the only 
pleasant or endurable career a girl can hope for. Our 
women are not Frenchwomen. ‘They have no money.” That 
argument, coarse and concrete as it is, is quite true; but then, is 
not this very law one of the causes which make it so true, the main 
reason why such engagements are entered into with such careless- 
ness and haste? ‘They are formed every day without the slightest 
consideration, without any appeal to friends, with no ceremonial, 
without any one circumstance likely to create the impression that 
they are binding or important, and are broken off in the same way, 
either with no result, or, as in this case, with a resulting penalty 
of the most severe kind. If the law were repealed, there would, 
we believe, spring up among those whom the law exclusively 
affects,—that is, the lower middle-class, for neither the edu- 
cated nor the labouring classes ever bring such actions,—a 
new etiquette, a habit of surrounding an engagement with 
social securities and forms not unlike those in use in Germany, 
a “way” of considering betrothal equivalent in sacredness to 
marriage, and therefore to be entered upon only after reflection 
and with a certainty that a capricious dissolution of the tie would 
be as much reprehended by opinion as the desertion of a house- 
hold. Surely that would be a far preferable etiquette to the one 
which exists, and would in no degree impair that right of choice 
upon which, if it is not to be utterly remodelled, Westera society 
must be based. The great right of flirting, that is, of choosing 
wives and husbands after some kind of free acquaintanceship, a 
right which, after all the laughter, is still the key-stone of our 
social arrangements, would be in no degree impaired, would be 
rather strengthened ; while an engagement would cease to be what 
it is now, a legal right which those for whom it was created never 
dream of enforcing, and of which those for whom it was not 
intended make an engine of oppression. Only Amelia Roper ever 
succeeds in an action for breach of promise, and of all human 
beings Amelia Roper has least need of aid from the law. 

Our arguments, of course, do not apply—we say it because the 
objection is always produced—to any case in which a charge of 
seduction forms part of the plaintiff's evidence. ‘That is entirely 
a different matter from breach of promise,—has puzzled legislators 
for years, and probably will puzzle them to the end of time. Itis 
scarcely possible to make it a penal offence on one side only—though 
such a law would not be unjust, the social penalty, which is far more 
severe, falling exclusively on the woman—and no Legislature would 
pass a law intlicting penalties upon both, ‘There often exists too 
in such cases a need for pecuniary compensation, the girl losing 
her means of livelihood; and brutal as our law seems, it probably 
works as well, inflicting as it does on one side a heavy fine and on 
the other a public exposure, as any other which it would be possible 
to pass. It is not to that we object, but to the law which inflicts 
a fine for breaking indiarubber, and lets the breakage of china 
pass unchallenged. 
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CXXXL—Yorksuire :—Tnr Norman Conquest AND 
PARTITION, 


fPMIE period from the death of Edward the Confessor to the 

final subjugation of Yorkshire by the Normans is one of 
great events, but of the greatest misery for that county. ‘The North 
of England was at the date of the election of Harold, son of 
Godwine, under the rule of the house of Leofric, Yorkshire being 
governed by Earl Morkere. ‘Tostig, the dispossessed Earl of 
Northumbria, after making several unsuccessful attempts on the 
Isle of Wight and Lincolnshire, is said to have sought help from 
the Norwegian King, Harold Hardreda, Whether the Scandi- 
navian expedition was not prepared quite independently of this 
application is more than doubtful; but, in any case, Harold of 
Norway sailed for the coast of England with a great armament, 
and was joined by Tostig in the 7yne, in September, 1066, and 
troops sent by Malcolm of Scotland also swelled the invading 
‘The tleet then sailed along the coast southwards, plunder- 
ing. ‘The coast of Cleveland was ravaged, and the district sub- 
mitted without resistance. At Scarborough a better spirit was 
shown. When the Northmen landed the men of the town dared 
to meet the invaders in arms.” But the Northmen “ raised a vast 
pile of wood” on the heights above the town, where the ruins of 
the Norman castle now stand, ‘set fire to it, and hurled the 
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burning timbers down upon the town; house after house éaught 


fire ; the town now surrendered, but it was none the less given up 


toslaughter and plunder. The whole coast now submitted ; the men 


of Holderness alone, like the men of Scarborough, venturing bravely 
but unsuccessfully on local resistance.” The Scandinavian fleet then 


passed up the estuary of the Humber, “ and at last they cast anchor 


on a spot on the left bank of the Ouse, not far from the village of 
Riccall. They were now at a distance by land of about nine miles 
from York, but the windings of the river made the distance by water 
considerably greater.” While ‘* a detachment, under the command 
of Olaf the son of the Norwegian King, of the two Earls of 
Orkney, and of the Bishop of those islands, was left to guard the 
ships, the main body, under Harold and Tostig,” marched on 
York, from which city a large English army, under the Earls 
Eadwine and Morkere, marched forth to meet them. Passing 
along a ridge of land between Selby and York, they encountered 
each other at a spot ‘‘known as Gate Fulford, about two miles” 
from York. The battle began (on September 20th) favourably 
for the English, but they were broken and routed by a charge 
under Harold Hardreda himself. ‘The slaughter was great ; many 
in their flight were hurled into the river or marsh, and the 
remnant took shelter in York. In a few days that city capitulated 
to the victors, the citizens at a gemot agreeing to recognize Harold 
as Lord of Northumbria, and to aid him in his invasion of the 
South of England. Provisions were supplied to the army, and 
hostages mutually given. Hostages from the whole shire were 
to be given on a future day at Stamford Bridge, the situation of 
which place (nine miles from York by the present road) we have 
already mentioned. On the right bank of the river Derwent, 
three miles above Stamford Bridge, is Aldby, a residence of the 
Northumbrian Kings, and the site, Mr. Freeman conjectures, of the 
Roman station of Derventio. He attributes the movement of 
the Norwegian King in this direction, to the necessity which 
there was of quartering the army on a new district for supplies 
of provisions, and to the existence of this royal place of residence. 
At any rate, at Stamford Bridge the Norwegian army awaited the 
attack of Harold the Saxon, who was marching rapidly along 
the Roman road, from London to York, and had reached 
Tadeaster on the day of the capitulation of York (September 
24th). From ‘Tadeaster the English marched on along the 
portion of the Roman roadway still called in the locality High 
Street, and on the 25th entered York, and passed through without 
delay, and on the same day, to encounter the enemy. ‘The battle 
of Stamford Bridge which ensued belongs to the general history of 
England, and nee! only be recorded here so far as its result is 
concerned. Both Harold Hardreda and Tostig fell, and their 
army was thoroughly routed, though with heavy loss to the 
English. ‘The Saxon King then sent to the leaders of the 
forces left to guard the Norwegian ships, and offered them peace, 
which they accepted, came to the king, gave hostages and swore 
oaths of peace and friendship, and then sailed away in four-and- 
twenty ships from the English shores. At York, meanwhile, a 
great feast was held in honour of King Harold’s victory, and there 
and then the news reached him of the landing of William of 
Normandy on the coast of Sussex on the 28th of September, and 
he had to hasten southwards to oppose this new invader. 

The submission of London to William the Bastard, and his 
coronation in that city, were immediately followed by the personal 
submission of Earls Eadwine and Morkere, and of Copsi, who had 
been Tostig’s deputy in Northumbria while he ruled that earldom ; 
and the King carried the two earls with him in his train to 
Normandy. To Copsi he gave the government of the northern 
part of Northumbria, which had been (as we have seen) entrusted 
by Earl Morkere to Oswulf, son of the Earl Eadwulf whom 
Siward murdered. ‘The people resisted, and Oswulf had to be 
expelled by force, and wandered about for some time in the woods 
He then surprised Copsi at Newburn, on the Humber, pursued 
Nim to the neighbouring church, set it on fire, and slew Copsi at 
the door (March 12, 1067). Oswulf, however, soon afterwards 
perished by the spear of a robber, and Gospatric, a grandson of 
Earl Uhtred of Northumbria, claimed the vacant earldom by right 
of descent, and obtained a grant of it in consideration of a large sum 
of money. But King William had no sooner returned to England, 
and released the Earls Eadwine and Morkere from their forced 
attendance on him, than they, irritated at the treatment they had 
received in Normandy, and humiliated at the position to which 
they found the great Saxon nobles degraded, entered into a con- 
spiracy against the Norman King, in which they were joined, 


ee 
Warwick, and they again submitted without a battle. 4, 
bitterest hatred, however, continued to prevail in Northumbjj, 
towards the Normans. Edgar the Ztheling had fled thither frog 
William’s Court. The citizens of York were not deterred by ty 
defection of their Archbishop. A general rising took place, an 
many swore never to sleep in a house till the enemy were drive 
out of the kingdom. Whatever may have been the barbaritig 
committed by these wild insurgents, it is not easy to avoid sym. 
pathy with them in their struggle for independence, for they 
certainly were within them the elements of orderly though fre 
self-government. ‘The march of the Conqueror, however, crusha 
all resistance. Earl Gospatric, the great thane Maerlesweyn, ang 
the Atheling Edgar, with his mother and sisters, fled to Scotland, 
where King Malcolm soon afterwards married (against her will) 
the Lady Margaret. York surrendered to the Normans, seemingly 
without a struggle, the noblest hostages were delivered to William, 
and Archil, the most powerful thane of the Northumbrians, made 
his submission, giving his son as a pledge of his fidelity. Two 
strong castles were erected at York, and committed to the custody 
of William Malet and Robert Fitz-Richard, with 500 horsemen, 
In the ensuing year (1069) William sent Robert of Comines 
with 700 men to administer the county of Durham. The 
inhabitants rose upon him throughout the district between 
the Yees and the northern or Tyne-Derwent, and he perished 
in the flames of the episcopal residence in Durham. Only a 
few days after this occurrence, Robert Fitz-Richard was slain at 
York, witha considerable number of his followers. William Malet 
maintained himself in the other castle built at that city, and sent 
for assistance to the King. He was attacked by au Anglo-Saxon 
force from Scotland, headed by Edgar the Xtheling, Gospatric, 
and Maerlesweyn, but was relieved by the sudden arrival of King 
William, who left a reinforcement in York, under the command of 
William Fitz-Osbern, and himself returned southwards to Win- 
chester. The Saxons, marching again upon York, were met and 
routed by Fitz-Osbern. The next event of importance in this 
quarter was the arrival of a Danish fleet in the mouth of the 
Humber, under the two eldest sons of King Svend Estrithson, of 
their uncle Asbiirn, who had been formerly banished from England, 
and of the Jarl Thorkell. ‘They had been repulsed at several 
other points of the coast, but on their arrival in the Humber they 
were joined, by Gospatric, Maerlesweyn, Archill, Waltheof, and 
other Anglo-Saxon chiefs, while Edgar the “Etheling made an un- 
successful raid into Lincolnshire. King William sent word to his 
commanders in York to act with caution, and to send for him if 
necessary ; but they declared they should not require aid for a year, 
as they had above 3,000 Normans already. As a precaution they 
burned those houses of the citizens of York that lay round the 
castles, but the flames spreading, consumed the greater part of the 
city, with the Minster of St. Peter (September 19th). The 
Danish fleet meanwhile sailed up the Ouse, and on the third day 
the allies appeared before the walls of York, and on the same 
day sueceeded in taking the castles by storm. ‘The garrisons, 
with the exception of William Malet and a few others, 
saved for the sake of their ransom-money, were put to the 
sword. King William was for some time detained by insur- 
rections in other parts of the kingdom, but at length marched 
northwards, crushing resistance wherever he appeared. He was 
detained three weeks at Pontefract by the swollen state of the 
Aire, but at last discovering a practicable ford, proceeded to York. 
‘The Danes had abandoned the city on his approach, and William 
now bought the Jarl Asbiirn by large promise of gold to hold his 
countrymen in a state of inaction on the coast till the spring and 
then return with them to Denmark. ‘The King, leaving a part of 
his forces to occupy York and rebuild the castles, and sending 
another portion to watch the Danes on the Humber, himself 
marched in pursuit of the insurgent Northumbrians. Not contend 
with ordinary means of vengeance, he collected all the food and 
provisions for the future of the wretched inhabitants and destroyed 
them. A famine in consequence raged for more than a year, some 
of the people are even said to have been driven to cannibalism ; 
‘‘ hunger forced many to sell themselves and their families into 
perpetual slavery.” Conjecture has carried the number of those 
that perished as high as 100,000. ‘The corpses lay rotting in the 
houses and streets and public roads, no one remaining to bury the 
dead. Northumbria and the parts adjacent became ‘ one vast 
desert, where no one for the next ten years would settle with the 
object of cultivating the land; and even after the lapse of more 
than half a century, tracts of above sixty miles in extent were 











among others, by the new Earl of the northern part of Northumbria, 
Gospatric. But the hearts of Eadwine and Morkere failed them 
once more when they were confronted with the King’s army near 


still in a state of desolation. On the once frequented road 
from York to Durham, as far as the eye could reach, not 4 
single inhabited village was to be seen. In ruins and cayeras 
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Seat only crews of robbers and wolves for the destruction of the 
traveller.” 

After this infamous act of vengeance, King William spent his 
Christmas at York, whither he caused the crown and other 
regalia to be brought from Winchester. Large districts in York- 
shire, particularly the possessions of the Earls Eadwine and 
Morkere, who had taken part in the last rising, were now 
hestowed on the King’s adherents. ‘* Alan Fergant (the Red), 
Count of Brittany, received in Yorkshire lands on which he 
erected the castle of Richmond; Gilbert de Lacy received Ponte- 
fract; a Fleming—Drago Bruitre, Odo of Champagne, Gamel— 
son of Ketil of Meaux, and others received vast grants of land, but 
which scarcely afforded them a scanty subsistence.” ‘The King 
then marched to the Zees, and spent a fortnight there, during 
which time Earl Waltheof made his submission in person, 
Gospatrie renewed his oath of fealty by proxy and was reinstated 
in his earldom, while Edgar the -Etheling and the other Saxon 
leaders took shipping for Scotland. William then returned to 
York by a way untrodden up to that time by an army, through a 
thick snow, a great number of his horses perishing fromm the cold, 
and the King himself losing his way, and passing a whole night 
with only six knights, unable to find his army. After arranging 
matters at York, he left the county for Cheshire. Scarcely had 
he done so, when King Malcolm burst into it from Cumberland, 
under pretext of assisting the /theling, and plundered or burnt 
nearly all that William had left untouched, carrying away with 
him from the north-eastern counties of England numbers of 
the inhabitants into Scotland, where they remained as slaves in 
the households of the Scots. ‘Sixteen years after” these devas- 
tations, ‘*the value of land in Yorkshire was still only about a 
fourth of what it had been under the Confessor, and the popula- 
tion perhaps only a third. Ilenceforth William had nothing to 
fear from the North.” 

“The most powerful Norman barons established in Yorkshire 
after the Conquest, or within the next half-century, were (besides 
those already mentioned) those of Percy, Mowbray, and Clifford. 
At a later period appear the Scropes of Upsall and Bolton. 
William de Percy is said to have married a daughter of the great 
Saxon Earl Guspatric, of whose lands at Seaner, near Scarborough, 
he had taken possession. He received from the Conqueror eighty 
lordships in Yorkshire, including ‘Topcliffe and Spofforth, where 
were the chief Percy strongholds, until in 1309 Antony Bek, the 
great Bishop of Durham, granted and sold the barony of Alnwick 
to Henry, Lord Percy. ‘The Lacy fee extended, for the most part, 
round Pontefract ; the great Wowhray Castle was Thirsk, and 
the northern portion of the so-called plain of York, the compara- 
tive level or valley between the hill ranges east and west, was 
almost entirely in their hands. The Ciifjvrds, from Skipton Castle, 
ruled much of Craven and the adjoining country, and the ‘ Honour 
of Richmond’ was supreme in the north-west.” 

* These great Norman lords and their sub-infeudatories seem to 
have been active in church-building after Yorkshire had somewhat 
recovered from the Conqueror’s devastation.” ‘lo them are due 
many small Norman churches still extant, ‘ but it was not until 
the twelfth century that Yorkshire became rich in those great 
monastic houses which from that time formed one of the great 
features of the county.” 


THE SITUATION IN ROME.—VI. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL COKRESPONDENT.] 
Rome, January 15, 1870. 

ALLOW me once more to put in a protest against your surmise 
that I furnished you with a cock-and-bull story in what I wrote 
about Cardinal Schwarzenberg’s tergiversations. I do not wish 
to refer to the circumstances of an incident which is no longer of 
practical importance, but I am desirous of removing the impres- 
sion which seems to be conveyed by your comments, that the 
account I transmitted ‘*has been discovered to be false.” It 
would not be the first time that a man engaged in a contest 
should have shown himself faltering in a critical moment, and it 
is to the Cardinal's credit that the hesitation which did come over 
him has now been apparently mastered. 

I think my letters have not shown on my part a disposition to 
exaggerate the force of opposition existing in the Council. I 
know that I have been indeed backward in placing confidence in 
the solidity of the elements for a compact and unflinching oppo- 
sition. I must testify to a modification of my views, at least to 
the extent that I now believe there is in the Council a respectable 
number of Bishops who have brought themselves up to a deter- 
mined humour that will really bar a tame acquiescence in Papal 


behests. At the same time, [ find serious symptoms of a defee- 
tion amongst the Ultramontanes that promises materially to 
weaken the support requisite for the particular operations involved 
in their plan of campaign. 

Yesterday the Council met to begin the consideration of the 
second series of propositions, the discussion of the first having 
been brought to a close on Monday last with a resolution to refer 
it back for revision to the appointed Congregation. ‘The second 
series appertains to the category of discipline, and the articles in 
it treat exclusively of matters affecting the duties and rights of 
Bishops. As far as I can see, they contain nothing which is of 
a nature to modify, in any serious degree, the traditional prero- 
gative of the Episcopate, or to subject it to new obligations of a 
stringent import. Nevertheless, the contents of this ** cahier” of 
propositions have had for effect to kindle into a quite furious blaze 
the anger and irritation of the already indisposed or half-indis- 
posed prelates. It is affirmed that to call the Bishops together 
and submit to them such a set of articles as the first to be 
accepted in a work of Church reform is simply an act of gra- 
tuitous insult. The French Bishops also say that they have ever been 
in the enjoyment of certain privileges and exemptions, sanctioned 
expressly by the Council of Trent, which now by these Articles 
it is proposed to take away from them. In fact, the pride and 
self-esteem of the Episcopate, already wounded previously by 
divers injunctions of the Pope, have now been furiously stimu- 
lated, and such feelings once fairly awakened, often prove of in- 
calculable motive force. Accordingly, many of the Fathers went 
into Council yesterday morning in a temper that was not exactly 
the mildest, when an incident, quite unexpected by the majority, 
occurred which served still further to stir their bile. ‘The Pope 
transmitted a rescript rebuking the Bishops for their garrulity, 
and imposing on them under the binding force of his Pontifical 
authority the obligation of secrecy. I apprehend that it is not 
possible even for the most accomplished casuists to construe such 
a missive into a compliment, or to explain away the sting of this 
sharp reprimand. It must also be stated that this extraordinary 
admonition, implying against the Bishops a charge of having 
violated their obligation, is not the only manifestation in the last 
few days of a determination on the part of the Pope to quash 
discussion, and stifle every means of uttering sentiments contrary 
to those he himself favours. It is a fact that Monseigneur Maret’s 
last publication, though not proscribed by the Index, is now 
forbidden admittance into Rome, and that the Pontifical Censor 
has refused to give the Bishop of Orleans his sanction for the pub- 
lication of a controversial treatise. In spite of the fresh bolt 
supposed to have been drawn on the Council, I am in possession of 
reliable information as te the debate which ensued. Amongst the 
speakers were both Cardinal Schwarzenberg and Mathieu. Both 
attacked the propositions in language of singular vehemence ; the 
former, however, resting his attack on the basis of arguments 
tending to fly far into the heart of Roman things, while the latter 
stood forward spiritually as the direct champion of the wronged 
French Episcopate. Schwarzenberg’s language was drawn from 
the repertory rather of a general reformer, while Mathieu more 
particularly emphasized the grievances of his French brethren in 
the proposed infraction of privileges accorded by the Articles of 
the Council of Treyt. Both one and the other, however, pro- 
duced marked impression by their determined language ; and it is 
now admitted, though in whispered tones, by sighing advocates of 
the Curia that the Fathers have most untowardly contracted a 
contagion of suspicion, which is unfortunately rendering them not 
as adapted as might have been hoped for the transaction of good 
and careful business. 

Under such circumstances, it is not surprising to learn that the 
address in behalf of the promulgation of the dogina has not met 
with the success that was anticipated. ‘The hare has been started, 
but the running, we are told, is bad. In the dense mystery sur- 
rounding the proceedings of those who are promoting the address, 
and with a knowledge of the artful and deceptive tactics of which 
they are masters, I hesitate at present to give an opinion as to 
what may be expected. I should, however, be an unfaithful chro- 
nicler were I not to record the belief in quarters entitled to great 
authority, and possessed apparently of intimate information, that 
a serious if not decided check has been given to the intended 
operations, even to the point of their having been abandoned. I 
am informed that the principal mischief befalling the infallibilists 
has beensomescruple of the Spaniards, coupled with thealarm on the 
part of Italian prelates of possible consequences to themselves, were 
they to sign such an address. In the Council they might vote 
without fear of control, but to indorse such a paper was a thing that 





caused misgivings. Now, from the first it was admitted by even 
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the most fanatical infallibilist that no petition in behalf of the 
dogma should be presented, except with the adhesion of a prepon- 
derating majority. If it be true, as is now current with a 
reiteration that certainly would seem to convey in it something 
like proof of its being the utterance of fact, that suddenly the 
prime movers of the address find themselves deceived in the sup- 
port they had reckoned upon in furtherance of their preliminary 
step, undoubtedly the check given to the Jesuit influence must be 
considered serious, and will necessitate, at the very least, a modi- 
fication in tactics. [have given you above, to the best of my lights, 
a sketch of the relative positions of affairs here between the two 
parties. Ido not venture, at this moment, to predict on which 
side victory will fall. As things stand at present, I should say it 
would be quite premature to venture on any prophecy. One thing, 
however, I will take on myself to assert. ‘The Opposition has 
now acquired a character far more serious and far more effective 
than before. I do not reckon with confidence on its being able to 
hold its own in the Council. There are men high in rank, and 
still higher in personal influence, who, in my opinion, are 
at this hour not unlikely to flinch at the last, and 
go over to the side of the Vatican. My reliance on the 
backbone of some of the chief prelates is still not great. 
But whether or not these individuals prove firm, or finally 
give way to the uneasy sensations of their inner heart, 
it is now, I think, an established fact that the opposition as a 
lump will not dissolve, but that whatever may be the other results 
of the Council, it will have led to the public manifestation in the 
presence of the Pope by Fathers of the Church in favour of a 
sentiment of reform which is in sympathy with a latent and 
hitherto inorganic though widely spread sentiment in the 
Catholic community throughout the world, a fact conclusively 
demonstrated by the cosmopolitan representation of the sentiment 
in the Council. ‘This is a very significant symptom. ‘The Council 
of ome has on several occasions beheld itself face to face with 
movements within the pale of the Catholic Church, but they have 
been local or individual, and therefore not calculated to impose 
their weight on the Roman organization. It is quite a new fea- 
ture for it to be confronted by a movement spontaneously homo- 
geneous, and manifesting itself through the medium of Bishops 
from all countries of the world. As far as my opportunities 
of observation go, I should say that the significance of this 
symptom has not passed unnoticed; and though I am far from 
wishing to assert that the impression produced has been sufficient 
to deter the parties hitherto in the ascendant from pursuing their 
pet aims, I am bold to say that the Court of Rome has been 
touched with the sense that it is now pitted against an element 
stouter and stubborner than it has before had acquaintance with. 
Will it gird up its loins for a sterner assertion of its superior 
domination, or will it beat a retreat? ‘That is the question of the 
day, and I cannot answer it. But I repeat, the struggle is now 
a more serious one to fight out than I had deemed probable. 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN Rome. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
- —~+>— — 
INFALLIBILITY. * 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—No one, whether Catholic or Protestant, can have read the 
recent numbers of the Spectator, without remarking the rare im- 
partiality of your observations on the (ecumenical Council, and 
your liberal treatment of all religious, or quasi-religious, subjects. 

You have opened, in your columns devoted to correspondence, 
a neutral ground, of which, if you will allow me, I propose to avail 
myself, in order to recall to your readers interested in the Papal 
proceedings of the present day the admirable words of the bold 
French Dominican Pére Lacordaire on * Infallibility.” They will 
be found in ‘* Lacordaire’s Letters to Young Men,” compiled by 
the Count de Montalembert, and translated into English by the 
Rev. James ‘Trevor. ‘They occur in a letter (No. ix.) On the 
Church,” written, apparently, to a recent convert, or to some one 
pausing in doubt on the threshold of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He has been speaking of the Church's unity, and he goes on to say,— 

* You will tell us that unity of mind, the chief of all, can only exist in 
the Church, inasmuch as the Church is infallible,and that Catholics 
themeelves do not agree with regard to the seat of injallibility in the 
Church. Were this the case [he continues] you would be right in 
maintaining that unity in the Catholic Church is an impossibility, since 
this infallibility is a subject of division. Such, however, is not the case, 
and I will give you a convincing proof of it: it is that as a fact unity 
does exist in the Catholic Church, and that consequently Catholics know 
well and with certainty where resides infallibility. All know well, all 


a 
, believe, all are obliged to believe, unless they are desirous of becomiy 
schismatics and heretics, that the Bishops, with the Pope at their head 
| are infallible in matters of fuith and morals. Outside this dogma each 
one is free to adopt his own opinion. For you must remember, my dear 
| friend, that a vast number of questions are not yet defined by Catholig 
‘dogma, and are controverted matters...... Outside this truth [iz 
| that the Bishops, with the Pope, &c., as above] there is a conflict og 
| Opinions. Some, like the Count de Maistre, maintain that the Py 
| himself, in his capacity of Pope, speaking dostrinally to the whole Church 
| according to the duty of his charge, is infallible ; since otherwise, jf he 
could teach error, one could not imagine how the Holy See is the foun.: 
dation on which the Church is built. Others do not allow this conse.‘ 
quence, and think that the decrees of the Sovereign Pontiff are only 
irreformable or infallible inasmuch as the Bishops accept them eithe 
tacitly or expressly. This is a family discussion, which is no bar ty 
unity, since all Catholics submit as soon as the Pope and the Bishops 
have spoken.” 


He then proceeds to mention the existence of two classes of 
ideas in the study of Catholic theology, the one “ necessary,” ig, 
forming part of the Catholic creed, the other ‘ free,” ie, not 
forming part of it, “although not devoid of interest, and having 
sometimes very grave consequences.” 





“This infallibility [he adds] may at any moment transfer ideas from 
| the realm of opinion to that of dogma, and consequently from the 
| free to the necessary order. A simple decision of the Church works 
| this change, and she never withholds that decision from the human rage 
in case of need.” 

Pére Lacordaire was no bigot, but an ardent defender of the 
true principles of religious liberty, as both his friendship and his 
| rupture with M.de la Mennais go to prove. All Catholics, of 
| whatever shade of opinion they may be, in this “ family discus. 
sion,” will, it seems to me, find their sentiments on this subject 
fairly and plainly stated in the above extract. From the premisses 
which the events of his own life have given us, we can deduce 
what would have been the attitude of the great Friar preacher 
towards the Council. Even the voice of ‘ family discussion” 
would, by his advice, I venture to think, have been for the time 
hushed, while he was calmly waiting for the final decisions of the 
Pope and the Bishops at Rome. You, Sir, treating the matter 
thoughtfully, have already admitted the logical position of what] 
may be allowed to term “Papal centralization,” whereby the 
limits of religious controversy will be so narrowed as to leave 
clearly and certainly defined the boundaries of the only two great 
systems which must ultimately divide the world, that is, on the 
one hand, Rationalism, and on the other Roman Catholicism.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F.C. B. 





(To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I must ask your indulgence to allow me the space of a few 
lines in your impartial journal in reply to the observations which 
appear in your issue of the 8th inst. from ‘* A Catholic Reader” 
on my last letter. That letter was written, not to argue or discuss 
any point of doctrine, but simply to explain what Catholics mean, 
in contradistinction to what non-Catholics often believe them to 
mean, when they speak of Papal Infallibility. Persons sometimes 
dispute and get angry with each other from a misunderstanding 
about each other’s opinions ; and as a good deal is said and written 
just now about Papal infallibility, I hoped to lessen misconception 
by stating what Catholics mean by it. ‘+A Catholic Reader” 
will not blame an attempt to put Catholic doctrine in a clear light 
I make the following statements. 

1. All Catholics are obliged to believe the Pope infallible when 
he defines a point of faith or morals with the concurrence of the 
Bishops of the Church, whether assembled in General Council or 
scattered over Christendom. 

2. The great majority of Catholics, I may say almost all, 
believe the Pope infallible when he speaks ex cathed/rd, even apart 
from the Bishops. 

But what is meant by speaking ex cathedria? 
I translate an answer from an approved theologian. 


To this question 
Ile says, 
‘The Pontiff speaks er cathedrd when, as supreme pastor and 
head of the Church, he publishes anything regarding faith and 
morals for the whole Church, obliging all the faithful under pain 
of heresy to believe it with a divine faith. ‘This is called speaking 
ex cathedra, that is, from the plenitude of power, for by cathedra 
is meant authority to teach and to command.” (Billuart, ‘Trac. 
De Fide,” diss. 4, art. v.) ‘The Bull of Innocent X. condemning 
Jansenism, to which reference is made in the letter signed ** M.,” 
was an ex cathedrd announcement. 

3. When speaking in any other capacity than as the Supreme 
Head of the Universal Church the Pope is liable to err, just as 
any other bishop. Hence, Popes in their conduct, their lives, 
their acts, may do wrong like other people. A Pope may enter- 
tain heterodox opiuions ; this is not speaking er cuthedrd. Popes 
may have repeated ordinations already valid, at a time when the 
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Chureh had not as yet pronounced a decision as to the validity of 
schismatical ordinations ; this is not speaking ex cathedra. They 
may write letters and publish books, as any other author, and 
these | rediee ; 
speaking ¢x cathedré. Nay, the predecessor of the present Pope 
(Gregory XVI.) says that a Pope, asa private person, might con- | 
ceivably become a heretic: ‘¢ Dal che siegue che pud un Papa divenir 
eretico in quanta alla sua privata persona; quantunque nol possa nelle 
sue publiche decisioni.” (** IL Trionfo della S. Sede,” ¢ 4-7.) This 
would not compromise his utterances e.c cathedrd, which are always 
secured against error by the assistance of the Holy Ghost. 

If I understand rightly the allusion of ‘* A Catholic Reader” to | 
the Council of Constance, it is made to show that a Council is 
superior to the Pope. I must decline entering on that question ; 
my object is simply to explain what is meant by Papal infallibility. 
But I may remind him that at the beginning of the Council there 
was no certain Pope, but only three pretenders, proclaiming them- 
selves Popes. That Council also in its fortieth session ruled that 
a Pope regularly and canonically elected cannot be bound by a 
Council: “ Papa rite et canonice electus & concilio ligari nequit.” 

I beg to apologize for taking up so much of your space and any 
of your readers’ attention.—I am, Sir, &c., A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION.—MR. BUXTON AND 
PROFESSOR BREWER. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPecTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your contributor “ P.” attempted to sum up the discussion 
between Dr. Brewer and myself, with respect to the ancient posi- 
tion of the Irish farmers; but I think if he had recently read Sir 
John Davies’s ‘* Tracts,” he would acknowledge that I was fully 
justified in my statement. The authority of Sir John Davies 
surely stands much higher than that of Spenser, inasmuch as Sir 
John was the Commissioner employed to carry out the Settlement 
of Ireland (not of Ulster only) under James [., and the informa- 
tion he gave to his superiors was therefore official, instead of being 
the casual observations of a settler. In fact, however, Davies's 
“Reports” show that, as I have already previously suggested, 
Spenser's description referred to the tenants under the lords to 

whom Queen Elizabeth had given grants. 
My statement that anciently the Irish farmers were not tenants- 
at-will, but were in reality co-proprietors of the land with their 
chieftains, was altogether denied by Dr. Brewer, but I under- 
stand * P.” to acknowledge that it would have been accurate had 
I confined it to Ulster. Now, it is curious that Sir John Davies's 
official report, dated 1613, from which Mr. Campbell quoted, and 
on which I mainly relied, expressly excludes Ulster, with respect 
to which a separate report is given, and refers only to ‘‘ Leinster, 
Conaght, and Mounster.” After observing that it was impos- 
sible to make a commonweal in Ireland without performing 
another service, which was the settling of all the estates and 
possessions as well of Irish as of English throughout the king- 
dom, the report proceeds, ‘ For although that in the 12th year of 
Queen Elizabeth, a special Jaw was made which did enable the 
Lord Deputy to take surrenders and regrant Estates unto the 
Irishry, yet were there but few of the Irish Lords that made offer 
to surrender during her raigne...... in passing of which 
Graunts, there was no care taken of the inferior Septes of people, 
inhabiting and possessing these countries under them ; but they 
held their severall portions in course of ‘Tanistry and Gavelkind, and 
yielded the same Irish duties or exactions as they did before.” 
Consequently, as Sir John Davies points out, ‘the Lords of these 
regraunted estates” treated the farmers ‘‘astenants-at-will, or rather 
tenants-in-villenage,” and the latter, ‘‘ by reason of the uncertainty 
of their Estates, did utterly neglect to build, or to plant, or to 
improve the land. And, therefore, although the Lord were become 
the King’s tenant, his country has no whit reformed thereby, but 
remained in the former Barbarism and Desolation.” It was partly 
to correct this abuse of power on the part of the lords to whom 
the regrants had been made, but partly also in order to get rid of 
the ancient system of co-proprietorship of the chief and the whole 
tribe, and the lands belonging to it, ‘that the two speciall com- 
missions were sent out of England;” and Sir Jobn Davies says, 
“Tn the execution of which commissions there hath ever bin had a 
special care, to settle and secure the Under-tenants; to the end 
there might be a repose and establishment of every subjects Estate ; 
Lord and Tenant, Freeholder and Farmer, throughout the kingdom. 
“Upon Surrenders, this course hath bin helde from the beginning ; 
when an Irish Lord doth offer to surrender his country, his surrender 
is not immediately accepted, but a Commission is first awarded to enquire 
of three special points: First, of the quantity and limits of the Land 
whereof he is reputed owner. Next, how much himselfe doth hold in 





etters or books may contain doctrinal errors; this is not | 


demeasne, and how mucbl is possest by his Tenants and Followers. 
And thirdly, what Customes, Duties, and Services, he doth yearly 
receive out of those Lands. This Inquisition being made and returned, 
the lands which are found to be the Lord’s proper possessions in demeasne, 
are drawn into a Purticu/ar; and his Irish Duties; as Cosherings, Les- 
_ sings, Rents of Butter and Oatmeale, and the like ; are reasonably valued 
and reduced into certain Summes of Money, to be paid yearly in lieu 
thereof. This being done, the surrender is accepted ; and thereupon a 
grant passed, not of the whole country as was used in former times, 
| but of those Lands onely, which are found in the Lerd’s possession, and 


| of those certaine summes of Money, as Rents issuing out of the rest. 


But the lands which are found to be possest by the Tenants, are left 


| unto them, respectively, charged with these certain Rents onely in lieu 
| of all uncertain Irish exactions.” 


Could I venture to trespass more on your space, I could give 
many otherextracts, but Davies's ** Tracts ” show this clearly,—that 
the grants of Queen Elizabeth which put the cultivators of the 
soil in the position of tenants-at-will were felt to have been 
unjust, as having deprived the people of their rights in the soil ; 
and that it was thought desirable to substitute for the co-pro- 
prietorship of the chief and the cultivators a division of the soil 
between them, and thus to bring about that the people ‘should 
now have Estates of inheritance which they and their children 
after them shall enjoy with security.” 

“And thus we see, how the greatest part of the possessions (as well 
of the Irish as of the English) in Leinster, Conaght, and Mounster, are 
settled and secured since his Majestie came to the Croune: whereby the 
hearts of the people are also settled, not only to live in peace, but raised 
and incouraged to builde, to plant, to give better education to their 
children, and to improve the commodities of their Landes; whereby the 
yearly value thereof is already encreased double of that it was within 
these few yeares, and is like daily to rise higher, till it amount to the 
price of our Lande in England.” 

It is strange that in his last letter to the Standard Dr. Brewer 
persists in doubting whether there was any settlement of Ireland 
until under James I., and ridicules my referring him for my 
authority to ‘a Mr. Campbell,” although Mr. George Campbell’s 
book on Irish land is acknowledged, on all hands, to be one of the 
most thorough and careful treatises that has been written on the 
subject. “P.” says that it is scarcely fair of Dr. Brewer to say that 
I had referred to my own book as an authority on Irish history. 
As Dr. Brewer had my letter before him when he wrote, he must 
have been perfectly aware that I had done nothing of the sort or 
kind. Ilis charging me, therefore, with such a ridiculous piece of 
egotism was not “scarcely fair,”—it was scarcely honourable.—l 
am, Sir, Xc., 


Fox Warren, January 20. Cnar_Les Buxton. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Wiill you permit me to make a few remarks on an article 
which appeared in your last number touching my controversy with 
Mr. Buxton on the ancient land tenures in Ireland ? 

‘The writer seems to think that I have not sufficiently explained 
the contradiction between Sir John Davies, cited by Mr. Buxton 
as his authority, and Spenser and Saxey, cited by myself. It 
may be so. But it must be remembered that my main object was 
to show that Mr. Buxton’s assumption was by no means so certain 
and positive as he had maintained. I could not attempt to discuss 
in the columns of a daily journal so difficult a question as that 
between Mr. Buxton and myself in all its bearings. I think also 
that your contributor must have overlooked, as he might do 
naturally enough, my last letter to the Stawlurd, in which I 
showed, by a quotation from Sir John Davies himself, that he 
could not have been.in favour of Mr. Buxton’s view. 

In fact, strange as it may seem, there is no contradiction what- 
ever betweey Sir John Davies and myself; quite the reverse. In 
common with Saxey and Spenser, he not only asserts that the 
under-tenants in Ireland were ** tenants-at-will,” but he attributes 
to this practice, and to the connivance at it by the English 
Government until the reign of James I., one of the chief reasons 
‘why Ireland was never entirely subdued.” Speaking of the 
“Irish exactions extorted by the chieftains and tanists,” he 
describes the lord as “an absolute tyrant, and the tenant a very 
slave and villain, and in one respect more miserable than bond- 
slaves.” (p. 179, ed. 1747.) Elsewhere, speaking of the estates of 
the Irish chiefs after they had been re-granted by the Crown, he 
remarks :—‘‘ In passing of which grants there was no care taken 
of the inferior septs of people inhabiting and possessing these 
counties under them (the chiefs); so that upon every such 
surrender and grant there was but one freeholder made in a whole 
country, which was the lord himself. All the rest were but 
tcnants-at-will, or rather tenants in villenage ;” thatis to say, they 
remained in the same condition as before. For be adds, ** Although 
the lord were become the King’s tenant, his country was uo whit 
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reformed thereby, but remained in the former barbarisiin and | mouth.” Very many years ago I heard a lecture from the cep. 
desolation.” brated Mr. Thelwall, well known in his day as an accomplish 

Lastly, at the close of his work, contrasting the more thorough | elocutionist, on the art of reading and public speaking, in whig) 
and systematic proceedings of the Commissioners under James I., | he maintained that the reason why so many clergymen and othe, 
for accepting surrenders of the Irish and strengthening defective | suffered from throat complaint was because they did not pay 
titles, with what was done under Elizabeth, Sir John says, ‘ In | sufficientattention to that verse in Genesis which says He “ breathe; 
the execution of these commissions (/.e., of James I.) there hath | into their nostrils the breath of life ;” they persist, on the Contrary, 
ever been had a special care to settle and secure the under-tenant, | in breathing through the mouth the breath of death. To show 
to the end there might be a repose and establishment of every | the difference between these two methods of breathing, My. 
subject's estate, lord and tenant, freeholder and farmer, throughout | Thelwall, whilst reciting what is known in school-books gs 
the kingdom.” (p. 273.) ‘“*Satan’s Soliloquy,” held at a short distance from his face q 

Thus it will be seen that according to Sir John Davies, whose | cambric handkerchief; first, he exhibited the effect produced by 
authority is highly esteemed by Mr. Buxton, the policy adopted | orators in the usual way, by drawing his breath through the 
by James I. was the very reverse of that which Mr. Buxton asserts. | mouth, and the handkerchief waved as if agitated by a geutl 
Whether Sir Jobn, as your contributor thinks, was unable to “rise | breeze. He then proceeded to recite the same words, with equal 
above the narrowest conception of English law,” I will leave to | clearness and energy, inhaling only through the nostrils, and the 
others to determine. He was the author of the most philosophical | handkerchief remained nearly motionless, there was so little 
poem of his age, an admirable lawyer, a most accurate archeolo- | expenditure of breath. 
gist; and he had, above all, the amplest means for forming a I tried this method of breathing, and whereas I had previously, 
correct judgment on the state of Ireland. He was not only a| when reading aloud, been soon stopped by a tickling in the throat 
commissioner for the settlement of Ulster under James I., but he | or cough, I found that after a little practice I could read aloud for 
had visited, as he tells us himself, ‘* all the provinces of Ireland in | a length of time continuously without any inconvenience. In after 
sundry journeys and circuits.”—I am, Sir, &c., life, circumstances led to my having to read aloud often for many 

J. S. Brewer. hours consecutively for the amusement of an invalid, and I could 

P.S.—The most effectual method of restraining the turbulence | do so without injury, although I was always considered to hare 
of the Irish chief and of his idle and disorderly followers was the | delicate lungs. 
security of the under-tenant. And this, as I have suggested in| ‘The same habit has proved extremely useful in cold and foggy 
my letter to the Standard, was the policy persistently carried out | weather. ‘The nostrils, indeed, act as a natural respirator, strain- 
by the English Government, so far as it could be under the ing the airin its passage to the lungs, and thus preventing the 
difficulties with which they had to contend. It was this attempt | immediate contact with the loaded or chilling atmosphere. 
to bridle the arbitrary power of the chiefs that induced them so| That a life now verging on fourscore has been prolonged by this 
often to rebel. Like other politicians that shall be nameless, they | habit I will not venture to assert, but I am convinced that it has 
insisted on having Ireland governed by Irish notions and Irish | saved me from much suffering, and I can from experience recom- 





customs. mend the practice advised by Mr. Catlin to all who have to 
Tews exercise the voice in reading or in singing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GIBSONIANA. ee . . p 
M. R. 
(TO THE Eprror OF THE *SPECTATOR.”] - : — 
Str,—In your last number, ‘‘ A Constant Reader” has restored R T 
the point to an anecdote on page 233 of Lady Eastlake’s graceful A XV ° 





* Life of Gibson.” Will you permit another constant reader to ea 

mend the anecdote on the preceding page, which as it stands i} THE ANCIENT MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
there omits the choicest bit of the story, and jumbles into one 
its beginning andend? ‘I tell the tale as it was told to me” by 


Tne town owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Burlington 
Fine Arts’ Club for spurring on the Academy to undertake an 
Gibson himself. 

Intending to go to Lord Fitzwilliam’s, he was put into the 


exhibition of the works of ancient masters. The pitiful abandon- 
ment of their duty by the ‘Trustees of the British Institution is 
train, by the friend with whom he was staying, at a road-side | almost forgotten in the pleasure of recovering our most delightful 
station, and was to be met at another road-side station by a| exhibition. Not but that a residuum of dissatisfaction will cer- 
carriage from Wentworth. He mislaid his ticket, got out at the | tainly abide until some explanation is given by those trustees of 
first station where he saw other people getting out, and found | the purposes to which they intend applying the large trust fund of 
himself standing on the platform without his luggage, and | £15,000 still in their hands. Such an explanation is the more 
the train gone,—on which the following dialogue took place | needed, as it is pretty well known that for the sum of £17,000 they 
between him and the porter: —‘* Have you no luggage, | might have saved their old gallery from being converted intoa 
Sir?” “It's gone.” ‘For what station was your ticket?” | fashionable bowling-alley and secured possession of it to themselves 
“T don’t know. Iam going to Lord Fitzwilliam’s.” ‘“ From | in perpetuity ; and although it might be too much to expect a body 
what station have you come ?” “I don’t know.” “ Well, | of men headed by a wmillionnaire peer to find the additional 
Sir, you are the stupidest man I have met yet,—yes, the stupidest | £2,000, yet only the most provoking supineness and indifference 
man I have met yet.’ It was delicious to see Gibson's enjoyment, prevented the deficit being made good from other quarters, the 
with his quaint self-appreciation of being considered by a country | Burlington Club having themselves offered to build a new gallery 
porter as the stupidest man he had met yet, whose way of telling | aud conduct future exhibitions if the trustees would subscribe 
him so he had evidently enriched by the addition of his own) their £15,000, The trustees declined. They might possibly 
characteristic little ‘ yes.’ | think themselves not warranted by the law in letting their fund 

He proceeded to Lord Fitzwilliam’s by the next train, dined with | ¢o beyond their own control. If so, their scruples must. have 
a distinguished party in his travelling clothes, and went the next | stood very much in the way of their inclination. Nothing pro- 
day to the Paddington Station in quest of his lost luggage. It | bably would so please them as to be safely rid of the whole 
was there that he said to a porter, who could get no intelligible | concern ; a probability which merges in certainty, if there be avy 
account of how it was lost or from what station it had started, | truth in the report that they are about to request the Charity 
and at last put the question, ‘‘ Who and what are you, Sir?” | Commissioners to relieve them of their responsibility, and devise 
“ Well, Iam a sculptor, and I live at Rome, and I wish I was | a scheme for the future application of their money. ‘The Charity 
there now.” The man then declared that his father was a/| Commissioners would have a novel duty cast upon them which 
sculptor, and had worked for Flaxman, and with a hearty | their previous experience would have little prepared them to 
kindness took him under his care. But only by those who knew | perform, and which they would perhaps discharge most satis- 
Gibson, and loved his thoroughly amiable self-esteem as part of | factorily by passing it on a stage further, and delegating it to the 
himself, and can call up the amused expression of his mouth, and | authorities at the London University, who have the ordering of 
his deliberate way of bringing out the points of the story, will it | the Slade bequest for the promotion of Fine Art. But in any 





be fully relished.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Tuom. | case, the maintenance of an exhibition of the works of the old 
s masters should be a primary object, since there is no security 
“THE BREATH OF LIFE.” that the Academicians will repeat this year’s experiment unless 

{To THE EpiTor OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] it pays. 


Str,—Permit me to remind your readers that Mr. Catlin, whose! However, there were little wisdom in spoiling our enjoyment of 
work was reviewed in the last number of the Spectator, is not the | the present e xhibition by sorry anticipations. It includes capital 


first person who has given the very useful advice to ‘* Shut the | examples of the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, French, and British schools, 
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sad will bear comparison with any of its predecessors. ‘Ihe Royal 

Academy has lent its fine copy by Marco d’Oggione of “The Last 

Supper,” by L. da Vinci (87) ; and such is the vigour and grandeur 

of the original design, that standing even before the copy one is 

obliged to confess that here is the greatest triumph ever achieved 
by pictorial art. The catalogue reminds us that the head of 

Christ in the copy is traditionally attributed to Da Vinci himself ; 
yet, strange to say, many who are acquainted with the original 
declare that in this very head lies their greatest disappointment 
with the copy, and add that either the tradition is erroneous, or 
that Da Vinci, in here departing from his first conception of the 
head, sacrificed the divine majesty and awful sadness which are 
still traceable in the ruins of the picture, and more clearly in the 
cartoon of this head preserved in the Brera at Milan. 
the varied characters of the Apostles, as displayed in their 
heads, hands, and action, the resemblance in physioguomy between 
the St. John and the Virgin in Da Vinci's picture—aiso 
here exhibited—of ‘La Vierge aux Rochers” (6), will not 
escape attention. It seems to have been a favourite type with 
the artist for expressing meekness and tenderness ; and, with him 
at least (whatever may have been the case with his pupils and 
successors), is distinguishable for a beauty and a religious calm 
which never degenerate into mannerism or insipidity. Ilis 
thorough knowledge of his art is shown in the wonderful 
expression of form in the last-named picture; no *“ modelling” 
was ever more perfect than the head of the Virgin and the two 
children. ‘There is another holy family, the production of another 
school and executed in a different manner, but conceived with equal 
seriousness ; this is by Sebastiano del Piombo (130), whose name 
is most frequently mentioned with that of M. Angelo, for whose 
large forms and bold conceptions he had so strong a sympathy. 
But the colour, over which he acquired such a mastery in the 
Venetian school, has in this ‘* Holy Family ” so darkened that the 
picture is likely to be less generally attractive than it deserves, 
and the womanly majesty and grace, the JEschylean dignity of 
the Virgin, to be overlooked. 

Among the special rarities of the collection must be noted the 
great Giorgione from Kingston Lacy, ** The Judgment of Solonon ” 
(115). The picture is unfinished, wanting the children ; a doubt, 
arising from the comparative indifference of both the women, 
whether the picture be rightly named being met by the absolute 
necessity for some bright objects on the right of the picture 
(where the children would naturally come) to balance and har- 
monize the whole. The composition is in general pyramidal ; 
symmetrical as befits a solemn proceeding, but not formal. 
Solomon, draped in blue, sits in the middle of a colonnaded hall ; 
on the steps leading up to the throne stands a councillor, or 
captain,—a noble figure, across whom the true mother extends 
her arm in not too energetic action. Other figures enrich this 
the left side. 
content with the judgment about to be executed by the tanned 
and brawny figure who, with his left hand, must be supposed to 
have seized the living child. The treatment is the most remote 
from common-place, and is conducted with an art which appears 
simple because decided in result. Solomon, as the principal 
person in the history, is the centre of interest in the picture, 
which represents him as kingly but kindly, attentive, and 
self-reliant, as becomes a judge. ‘The colour, which is in 
excellent preservation, is pure, brilliant, and harmonious, 
tenderer, and in a lighter key than is generally accepted as dis- 
tinguishing the artist. Pictures like this are not to be passed 
over in a hurry. Every bit of it repays study and reveals a special 
beauty. ‘Titian comes naturally with Giorgione, and Mr. Ruskin 
has sent a portrait of a Doge by that prince of painters (57) 
which contains in itself (nor in this does it stand alone among its 
surrounding fellows) a whole morning’s enjoyment. Adiniration 
is almost equally divided between the wealth and glory of its colour 


In reading | 


| and especially of Titian, cannot be separated from their thorough 
_ knowledge of light and shade which regulated the relative weights 
and depths of the colours used. Thus their pictures are easily 
translateable into black and white ; so that in looking at a good 
engraving (say) of ‘Titian’s ‘“* Entombment,” the absence of 
colour is not felt as an imperfection. ‘The “ Omnia Vanitas” 
| (74), glowing as it is in colour, is exceeded in splendour by other 
‘Titians of the same description. ‘The large Tintoretto from 
Hampton Court (96) is here seen to great advantage. Fire and 
| vivacious fancy distinguish him as surely as a certain gravity and 
‘godlike repose mark his greater master. ‘This picture of the 
| Muses, moreover, is an instance of how the most liberal display 
lof the human form may not only be free from offence, but help 
| to elevate and purify the taste for beauty ; just as the “ Ixion” of 
Rubens, which hangs on the opposite wall and challenges inevi- 
table comparison, serves hardly any end but debasement. ‘There 
is no grace or beauty in it, only unmeasured riot of exaggerated 
colour. 

Besides portraits already mentioned, there is “ Don Balthazar 
Carlos, Prince of Asturias” (for one hardly dare abbreviate the 
little gentleman's title), by Velasquez (2). The prince is taking 
| his riding-lesson. ‘There is also the well-known sketch by the 
| same artist, ‘* Las Meninas” (10), exhibited a few years ago at the 
British Institution. Vandyke’s fascinating portrait from Mr. 
Holford’s collection once more (and not too often) wakes our 
admiration (26); and his ** Madame St. Croix” (83) gives us a 
perfect example of the courtly air and also of courtly indolence. 
The stiff and somewhat repellent aspect of the bush-headed 
** Andrade” (86), by Murillo, is curiously supplemented by his 
graceful, airy, and richly-coloured child-angel (51). There are 
several portraits, including Sir ‘Thomas Moore (121), by Holbein, 
dry as usual and cramped in style, but never failing to convey a 
strong imptession of individual character. 

‘Lae flowing outline and rich colour of the Venetians are revived 
by our own Reynolds, whose portrait of “* Mrs, Siddons as the 
‘Tragic Muse” (79), from the Grosvenor collection, is a chief orna- 
ment of this exhibition. It would be difficult to name any single 
picture on which the credit of the English school might be more 
safely rested than this well-known masterpiece. Admirable and 
well nigh perfect in design and treatment, the picture is in excel- 
lent condition, and shows, what many of the artist’s pictures have 
long since ceased to show, how great Reynolds was as a colourist. 
Then the figure of the famous actress, graceful, noble, and expres- 
sive, rapt in a sort of ecstasy of pity, her ‘* looks commercing with 
the skies,"—is there a line or a touch you could wish altered ¢ 
Of his more literal style of portraiture we are also fortunate in the 
sight of his ‘* Lady Bute” (71), an elderly lady dressed in the 





On the right stands the other woman, passive and | 


fashion of a century since (very like the fashion of to-day) walking 
briskly in her park. ‘The naturalness of the action, especially the 
shoulders slightly shrugged in the eager morning air, is indescribably 
charming. By Gainsborough, besides the ever-welcome * Blue- 
Boy ” (91), there is the delightful picture of ‘* Mrs. Beaufoy ” 
(105). Neither he nor his contemporary Wilson are well repre- 
sented here in landscape. Hogarth’s still growing fame will gain 
by the exhibition of his Sigismunda, the hapless heroine of 


| Boceacio’s tale (45), touching in expression and beautiful in colour 


Iie could not really have despised the Venetians, much as his 
sensitive nature was hurt by the vulgar cry which in his time ex- 
tolled the ancients to the total exclusion of the moderns. Mrs. 
Piozzi’s account is more credible when she reports him as prais- 
ing ‘Titian, ** but don’t tell the connoisscurs I say so; I hate them, 
so they think I hate him—and let them.” 

The landscapes and the collection from the works of C. Kh. 


‘ 


Leslie and C. Stanfield must be left for future notice. V, 


BOOKS. 





and the handsome sagacious features, strong will, and grand air of 
the man portrayed. The ‘+ Marchese ‘Tarragnio” (45), by the 
same master, is another fine picture, in which the ‘* advised head ” 
of the great noble and dashing cavalier is described with unerring 
certainty. The grand air is so general a characteristic of the 
people whose portraits Titian painted that it may be inferred he | 
picked his sitters rather carefully. Not even he could have in- 
vested with this air the vulgar though good-bumoured features of 
the cavalier (64) whom Moroni has set before us with literal 
truth, more nearly congenial with modern requirements in portrait- 
painting. Moroni, like the other Venetians, was a good colourist, as 
this very picture shows. One of the best examples of his art in 
England is his portrait of Titian’s master or tutor belonging to | 
the Duke of Sutherland. The fine colouring of the best Venetians, | 





NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.* 
Tue bulk of the volumes now before us is taken by the editor, 
Mr. Webb, from a quarto volume of 281 folios, acquired by the 

sritish Museum in 1857, lettered on the back ** Historical Notices 
and Meditations, 1583-1646.” ‘This MS. is printed in the present 
volumes ‘* with very slight alterations, viz., the modernizing of the 
orthography, the abridgment of afew passages ‘* where the altered 
manners of the age required it,” and the omission of one chapter 
which was ‘‘ a mere transcript ” of one of the pamphlets now in the 
British Museum. ‘To the contents of this MS. Mr. Webb has added a 





Notices of Events occurring Chiefy in the Reign of Charles 1. By Nehemiah 
of St. Leonard's, Eastcheap, London. Edited from the Orginal MSS 
f I! 


s and Ilvetrations. 2 vols. Loudon 





Bentley Ire 
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Tew passages from a quarto volume of 107 folios (among the Sloane 
MSS. in the British Museum), by the same writer, lettered on the 
back **(jod’s Judgements on Sabbath Breakers.” In his ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion” the editor has also availed himself of two other MSS., from the 
same hand, one a quarto volume of 518 pages preserved in the Guild- 
hall Library, and entitled ‘* A Record of the Mercies of God; or,a 
Thankful Remembrance,” and the other a small duodecimo of 209 
Jolios (among the Sloane MSS.), and entitled ‘ Religious Letters.” 
These MSS., of the first of which some notice appeared at the 


time of its acquisition by the British Museum in the Gentleman's 


Magazine, are now for the first time brought together so as to illus- 
trateeach other, and give us no small insight into the character of the 


i 
| the district which Shakespeare has made so famous by the exploitg 
‘of his Prince Hal and Falstaff. 

Nothing but the perusal continuously of passages in Wallington 
| entries can give a real impression of the man in himself, and this ig 
| the reason why we regret that Mr. Webb has not given us this mogt 
interesting personal recor | in full. A reference to a few points, 
| however, will partially illustrate what we have just said. The 
| private life of Wallington was a comparatively uneventful one; we 
have only the usual number of domestic sorrows, business losses, 
and every-day doings of a family and its connections. In one 
| instance only does he emerge from the obscurity of private life to 
| a public stage, and this is when he appears before the officers of 


man who wrote them. We are much indebted to Mr. Webb for | the formidable Star Chamber. We find from his entries and letter 
what he has done, and done so well, that it may seem ungrateful | that he went entirely with the main current of his party during the 
in us to express a wish that his plan had been to give us the con- first three Civil Wars (1639-40, 1642-6, and 1648), but was sadly 
tents of the Guildhall MS. and of domestic correspondence in the | perplexed with the war of 1650-1, between the English Indepen. 
volume of ‘“ Letters” in extenso, instead of merely using them as | dents and the Scotch Kirk party. This arose, no doubt, partly 
materials for a biographical sketch. They are really, judging from from his breadth of religious feeling, which was paramount to minor 


Mr. Webb’s extracts, by far the most valuable and interesting of | 


these ** Remains,” for the ‘ Historical Notices” consist almost 
entirely of extracts from the pamphlets and newspapers of that 
day, a large part of which are to be found in the collection called 
the ‘ King’s Pamphlets” in the Museum. Such a volume has its 
value and interest as exhibiting what were considered by a deeply- 
interested spectator of the great events of the Civil Wars of Charles 
I. the most important points of record, but it cannot compete in 
the eyes of modern readers with the autobiographic sketches con- 
tained in the MSS., of which Mr. Webb tantalizes us with 
glimpses in his introduction. 

We must, however, be thankful for what is here given us, and 
only express a hope that the omission which we lament may be 
supplied in another publication under the same editorial care. 
Mr. Webb has only to carry out the plan he has pursued in his 
present introduction, and interpose occasionally a few explanatory 
remarks between the passages of the Guildhall MS., and give us 
the letters between his author and his relations and friends in 
extenso, and he will have supplemented a good work which, if we 
mistake not, will have a considerable effect in modifying the 
current estimate of the Puritans of the reign of Charles I. 

Nehemiah Wallington, the compiler of these MSS., was a 
tradesman of London, a turner, and the son of a turner, residing 
in Eastcheap. He was born on the 12th of May, 1598, and 
appears to have died some time in the summer of 1658. His life, 
therefore, almost exactly synchronized with that of the Protector, 
Oliver Cromwell, who was born in April, 1599, and died in 
September, 1658. Wallington, also, like the great Protector, was 
a zealous Puritan, but moving as he did in so different a sphere 
of existence, and never (as far as we know) coming forward in 
any public capacity, the record cf his life forms a most valuable 
supplement to that of the statesman and general; and where it 
harmonizes, as it will be seen that it very frequently does, with 
the social and religious colouring of the other, may be relied on as 
a not unsafe basis for our estimate of the earnest and sincere Puri- 
tanism of that age. And, in the first place, we can hardly suppose 
that anyone, however much he may be a partizan of opposite 
views, wi!l throw upon Nehemiah Wallington’s eutries the impu- 
tation of hypocrisy and cant. If ever religious feeling and 
Scriptural language and quotations speak for themselves as genuine 
and real, they do so in the entries in this man’s diaries. ‘They 
form the constant and natural expression of all his wants, fears, 
hopes, and sorrows; they are never conventional, but always 
express a meaning (often a deep one), bearing directly on the 


dissensions among the religious, and partly from the fact that he 
never left the communion of the Church of England, adhering to 
it under its established Presbyterian form, and having no sym. 
pathy with the “Sects” outside, as such. He represents the 
element which the Government at the Lestoration foolishly 
expelled from the Church, thereby to a great extent denationaliz- 
ing it. ‘These are his words with reference to the fourth war, on 
the recognition of Prince Charlesas King of gland and Scotland 
by the Covenanters :— 

“ And now behold a fourth war is broke forth (it makes me tremble 
to think of it), and I know not how to term it, for brethren goeth to war 
against brethren, contrary to their covenant. And the prayers of God's 
poople go cross against one another; for I hear that God’s people in 
Scotland have their days of humiliation in fasting and prayer that God 
would destroy this army of Sectaries (as I believe some doeth the like 
here with us); and others among us which they call Independents, they 
pray that God would bless our army by sea and land, and destroy all 
their enemies that riso up against them. ‘Truly these cross prayers of 
God's people doth very much trouble me, that I know not what to say 
but to ery to God that the Lord would think upon His own children, 
which side soever they be.” 

About the King’s execution, however, Mr. Wallington appears 
to have entertained a decided opinion that it was a righteous 
retribution of God. 

Without attempting to follow the outline of Wallington’s 
domestic life supplied by Mr. Webb in his introduction, we will 
draw particular attention to one or two points which are eminently 
characteristic. In the year 1625 the plague committed great 
ravages in London and its neighbourhood, and Nehemiah Walling- 
ton makes a more naive confession of his feelings on this occasion 
than we have ever met with before in any diary or letter. 

“ And thus [he says], would I meditate with myself alone; what if 
the sickness should come into this house; who would I willing spare? 
Then would I say, the maid. Who next? Myson Join. Who next? 
My daughter Elizabeth. Whonext? Myself. But what if God should 
strike thy wife, or thy father, or thy brother John? How would I take 
it then? I did think to take it patiently and to comfort myself in the 
Lord, considering the sorrows and troubles they were gone out of, and 
the pleasures and joy that they are gone into. * For in thy presence is 
the fulness of joy, aud at thy right hand there are pleasures evermore.’ 
Many tears I did shed with these thoughts, and I desired the Lord, if 
it might stand with his glory and my soul's good, that I might die first, 
aud never see that day.” 

The event is thus told -— 

“On the next day, being Saturday in the afternoon, Ruth [the maid- 
servant] told my wife that she had a pricking in her neck, wnich words 
put us all in fear, and toward night she went to bed. And about eight 
o'clock at night my wife was in the kitchen washing up dishes; my 
daughter Elizabeth then being werry went unto her mother, and said 





immediate subject. ‘They show how a true-hearted man could be 
a thorough Puritan in thought and deed, without his portrait 
exciting in the minds even of modern critics any of the disgust | 
and contempt which were poured forth so freely on his brethren | 
in the same faith by the author of Hudibras and the comedians of | 
the Restoration period. Here we have realized before our eyes, in | 
an actual Puritan, the character drawn by Macaulay, which many | 
have thought overcharged, of the disbanded veterans of the | 
Commonwealth :— | 


“In a few months [he says] there remained not a trace indicating | 
that the most formidable army in the world had just been absorbed into | 
the mass of the community. The Royalists themselves confessed that 
in every department of honest industry the discarded warriors prospered 
beyond other men; that none was charged with any theft or robbery ; 
that none was heard to ask an alms; and that if a baker, a mason, or a | 
uer attracted notice by his diligence and sobriety, he was, in all 
y, one of Oliver's old soldiers.” 






sa : , tie 
Such a man as one of these would Nehemiah Wallington have | 


been, had his destiny called him into the ranks of the Common- 
wealth Army, and such a life did he pursue in his quiet shop in ' 


unto her, ‘What do you here, my wife?’ And at night when she 
was abed, says she to me, ‘Father, I go abroad to-morrow, and 
buy you a plomet pic.’ These were the last words that I did hear 
my sweet child speak, for the very pangs of death seized upon her 
on the Sabbath-day morning, and so she continued in great agonies 
(which was very greivious unto us the beholders) till Tuesday morning, 
and then my sweet child died at four o'clock in the morning, being the 
eleventh day of October, and was buried that day at night. The grief 
for this child was so great that I forgot myself so much that I did 
offend God iu it; for I broke all my purposes, promises, aud covenants 
with my God, for I was much distracted in my mind and could not be 
comforted, although my friends speak so comfortably unto me. And 
my wife said unto me, ‘Husband, [ am persuaded you offend God in 
grieving for this child so much. Do but consider what a deal of grief 
and cure we are rid of, and what a deal of trouble and sorrow she is 
gone out of, and what abundance of joy she has gone into. And do but 
consider it is your daughter’s wedding-day, and will you grieve to see 
your daughter go home to her husband, Christ Jesus, where she shall 
never want, but have the fulness of joy for evermore? Consider how 
willingly Abraham went to offer up his only son Isaac, although he 
were to be his own executioner.’ ‘Then said I to my wile, ‘Do 
you not grieve for this child?’—‘No, truly, husband, if you will 


| believe me, I do as freely give it again unto God as I did receive it 


of Him, forasmuch then as I did struggle thus under the band of 
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THE 
Ged ot one lash, therefore He took me in hand again, and camo a little 
nearther unto mic. For my wife was struck sick on the next Friday, 
and on the Sabbath day and Monday she was so sick that my mother, 
the midwife, the doctor, and others of my friends that did see her said 
she would not continue long with me, which made me So much the more 
to bestir myself in prayer to God for her. And the Lord did hear my 
prayers and the prayers of His Church for her, in the restoring her 
to health again. His name be praised! For I was verily persuaded that 
He could restore her again, although the sentence of man be passed ; for 
the Lord brings down to the gates of death and raiseth up again, His 
name be blessed and praised for evermore, Amen. After all this, 
what quarrellings, greivious reproaches, and slanders I and my wife had 
the Lord knows that knoweth all things. 


Jani 


This last touch of nature and those respecting the members of his 
family whom he thought he could spare better than himself, and 
his wife’s consoling reflection of “the deal of grief and care they 
were rid of,” would have delighted Shakespeare. 

That Wallington was a Christian in practice as well as in pro- 
fession the following fact will demonstrate :— 

“ A journeyman who had worked with him for two years, of whom he 
had thought highly, robbed him of nearly £100, Ho had been wonder- 
ing at the gradual decay of his estate, and at the unexpected accumula- 
tion of debts, while his trade was so good. Nehemiah and his wife 
accused each other; but at last suspicion fell upon the man, on his pro- 

sing to enter into business for himself. After strong denial on his part, 
and much tender entreaty from Nehemiah (who pleaded with him one 
day for three hours), he confessed the theft, and his master forbore to 
take the law against him.” 

He could be as energetic in good deeds as patient and forgiving 
under injuries, for he took a journey to Ipswich in order to 
persuade his brother-in-law, Mr. James Cole, who had left Loudon 
for that place in debt, to return and accommodate matters. Wal- 

gton went by ship from Woolwich arwich, anc a bos 
ing t by ship f Woolwich to Harwich, and by a boat 
from the latter place to Ipswich, walking all the way home on foot, 
in company with the fugitive. “*Some say,” he writes, ‘it is 
near threescore miles from Ipswich to London ; too hard a journey 
to go on foot in a day and a night: but love endureth all things.” 

We may fitly conclude this notice of a man whose name 
deserves to be a familiar one with the modern English public, by 
giving one or two of the proverbial sayings which he prefixes to 
his collection of ** Religious Letters ” :— 

“How many warrantable acts have mis-shapen the authors !” 

“Out of good men choose acquaintance; of acquaintance, friends ; 
of friends, familiars; after probation, admit them, and after ad- 
mittance, change them not; age commendeth friendship.” 

“Expend after your purse, not after your mind; take not where you 
may deny, except on conscience of desert, or hope to requite.” 

“Either frequent suits, or complaints, are wearisome to any friend.” 

1 Pp y 

“Let not your face belie your heart, nor always tell tales out of it; 
he is fit to live among friends, or enemies, that can be ingenuously close.” 

“Give freely, sell thriftily.” 

“Change seldom your place, never your state; either amend incon- 
veniences, or swallow them, rather than you should run from yourself 
to avoid them.” 

“Let your suspicions be charitable, your trust fearful, your censures 
sure.” 

“Tfear [he concludes] the number of theso rules, for precepts are 
wont (as nails) to drive out one another; but these I intend to scatter 
amongst many, and I was loth that any guest should complain of a 
niggardly hand. Dainty dishes are wont to be sparingly served out, 
homely ones supply in their bigness what they want in their worth.” 


Mr. Webb's editorship is highly creditable to him for the industry, 
discrimination, and general knowledge of the period which it dis- 
plays. Ilis notes give us exactly what we want in illustration of 


| never repeated, that eager palates found the luscious draaght of 

the Life Drama cloy from its very sweetness, and that Alexander 
| Smith subsided into a writer of pleasing essays. In this book Mr. 

Brisbane, as one of the friends of the poet’s youth, sketches the 
| history of those struggles which preceded his first public recog- 
| nition. With the publication of the L’fe Drama, and the improve- 
}ment in Alexander Smith’s circumstances which was its result, 
| Mr. Brisbane seems to have dropped out of the circle of intimates, 
, and we have but few details of the remaining years of the poet's 
life. That part, however, as Mr. Brisbane tells us, has already 
found its chroniclers, while he bases his claim to be heard on the 
novelty of his materials. At the same time, he isso fully conscious 
of his literary shortcomings, and apologizes for them so modestly, 
that the critic is to some extent disarmed. We are prepared to 
pass over faults of style, clumsiness of expression, even errors of 
judgment. - But after we have sedulously refrained from taking 
any note of the first two blemishes, we find that to pass over 
the third would be equivalent. to leaving Mr. Brisbane's book 
unnoticed. ; 


From the cit we see that the point of view chosen by Mr. 
Brisbane is a mistaken one. He tells us in his preface that if he 
seems to praise the dead it is because in some places true por- 
traiture itself is praise. ‘Chere are many sentences throughout the 
volume which bear strangely on this avowal. ‘hus Mr. Brisbane 
says that Dreawuthorp is **a volume of essays having few equals 
in the English language.” If this is true portraiture, it surely 
implies that the painter is entirely ignorant of the subjects of 
comparison. Similar instances of exaggeration abound. We are 
told that Alexander Smith was, from his youth, an adept in minia- 
ture-painting. ‘ Eis earliest works,” Mr. Brisbane says, “* abound 
with inimitable miniatures, aud he has seldom manifested thiz 
talent more happily than in describing his shopmates. Thus :— 

‘He at my right hand ever dwelt alone, 
A moat of dullness fenced him from tne world. 


* Harry's laughing face 
Filled with his mischievous and merry eyes.’ 
These are all true life pictures which his early friends cannot fail 
to identify.” Mr. Brisbane must surely know that the test of @ 
portrait, be it miniature or life-size, is its power of bringing 
out its subject so that all people, whether strangers or familiars, 
may catch its chief characteristics. It seldom happens that 
even the worst photograph cannot be identified by those te 
whom the original is known. We cannot think that any, 
save those who were well acquainted with Alexander Smith's 
shopmates, would recognize them from these descriptions. To 
judge from Mr. Brisbane’s account such vagueness is the more 
reprehensible, as these friends of the poet's ‘* were young men of 
more than ordinary talent and culture.” We are actually told 
that ‘the verses of one occasionally graced the poet’s corner of the 
city newspapers ; another wrote and published a drama, the scene 
of which was laid in the Noachian age; while a third was a 
painter in water-colours of very considerable ability. ‘They all, 
however,” and this shows that their modesty was equal to their 
talent and culture, ‘*‘ regarded Sandie, as they familiarly named 
him, as their superior iu genius and literary attainments, though he 





the text, and his verification of so many of the * Historical 
Notices” from the King’s Pamphlets in the British Museum must | 
liave been a most laborious work. Wallington *“ quotes or refers 
to more than three hundred ” of these tracts, besides those extracts 
the source of which has not yet been traced. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF ALEXANDER SMITH.* 
Iris just seventeen years since the name of Alexander Smith was 
thrust, by the publication of .1 Life Drama, into a notoriety 
which seemed almost fame. To young and enthusiastic minds it 
might appear that no such sensation had been made since the days 
of Chile ILirold. The magniloquent boasts in the poem itself, the 
glowing anticipations of a poet who was to arise and set the age to 
music, the frequent apostrophes to Fame with a large “ F,” and 
with even loftier attributes than could be symbolized by this literal 
promotion, were enough to turn the heads of boys and maidens. 
When the contagion spread to grave critics, and when papers 
of some authority praised with but little reserve, the triumph was 
complete. ‘* The New Poet,” as Mr. Gilfillan called Alexander 
Smith, was accepted as the true poet, the coming man, the subject 
of his own prophecies. We need not trace the more gradual 
steps of his decline. Itis enough to say that the great success was 








* The Early Years of Alecandter Smith, Poet and Essayist, A Study for Young Men. 
By the Rey. T. Brishan», Loudon: Hodder and Stoughton. 1°69, 





was the youngest of all.” If this is to be taken as a sample of 
Mr. Brisbane’s acumen, the reader will hardly care to accompany 
him any further. It isas absurd to make the poet's corner of a local 
newspaper the gauge of superior talent as it is to elevate a single 
phrase of no great felicity into an‘inimitable miniature. But the ac- 
count given of Alexander Smith’s smart sayingsis almost worse. Mr. 
Brisbane tells us that the poet once helped a little boy to cross a 
swollen stream, and afterwards met with the same boy dressed as an 
acrobat, ‘‘ with a fillet round his brow, tights covered with tinsel 
lozenges, and flesh-coloured shoes.” ‘The ‘‘characteristic smart say- 
ing” with which Alexander Smith celebrated this recoguition was, 
“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for some have enter- 
tained angels unawares.” Mr. Brisbane adds rather obscurely 
that he was often very happy at a bon mot of this kind. As we 
do not see the point of either this joke or of those which follow, 
the happiness involved in them is an unknown quantity. It seems, 
however, that when the owner of a milk-cart dashed the whole 
contents of a measure of butter-milk into a boy's face, Alexander 
Smith remarked, ** Eh, that’s sour douk!” Another time, when he 
had come back from Edinburgh, where he was then living, to 
Glasgow, a friend met him in the street, and asked, ‘ Well, have 
you come back for a change of air?” ‘ No,” was what Mr. 
Brisbane calls the quick reply, ‘‘ I have only come back for a 
change of smoke.” Que more specimen is vouchsafed us, and 
that is perhaps the best. In a discussion at a society of whick 
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| 
Alexander Smith was a prominent member, a speaker on the! nate laudation which was then applied to Alexander Smith, and 
opposite side wound up along argument by saying, “ That is the | echoes of which survive in Mr. Brisbane's book, would not hays 


right stuff!” ** And it is stuf!” retorted the poet, as Mr. Brisbane | 

adds, “ without rising from his seat.” 
read, ** Such ejaculations of spontaneous wit were frequent with 
him in the club. Indeed it was generally thus that he answered | 
his opponents, for he never excelled in argumentation.” 
must have been the debates of the society ! 

We may seem to be lingering too long over the faults of Mr. 
Brisbane's book, but these are really its most characteristic | 
features. It not give us any solid information about | 
Alexander Smith. 
of gossip than of biography. ‘There may be some interest to the 
poet’s friends and admirers in the story of his going to the Free 
Church with Mr. Brisbane, and promising to take a New Testa- 
ment in his pocket for their mutual use. When the ‘Testament, 
however, was produced, and was handed solemnly from one to the 
other, it turned out to be a copy of Don Juan. Another story, 
which is equally edifying, is told of Alexander Smith’s attendance 
at a church in Glasgow. It was just after the publication of the 
Life Drama, and the preacher at the church was proud to thivk 
that his sermon had attracted a man of genius. But further 
inquiries showed that the poet did not come for the sake of the 


does 


preaching, but for that of a tradesman’s pretty daughter, who was 
one of the congregation. Mr. Brisbane mentions some facts 


Life Drama which partly account 
Acting on hints from some 


about the composition of the 
for the radical fault of its texture. 
advisers, Alexander Smith resolved to weave a number of 
detached pieces into a single poem. ‘The result was as 
might have been expected. In many places the connec- 
tions were arbitrary; there was no main story; the minor 
details assumed throughout too great an importance. ‘The 
superabundance of metaphor, which might have been more readily 
perceived in short poems, was encouraged rather than checked. 
Mr. Brisbane tells us with his usual felicity of the tropical exu- 
berance of imagination of one of Alexander Smith's early friends 
having supplied the Life Drama with some of its finest figures. 
But the poet himself gave the reins to his love of imagery. Mr. 
Brisbane was present when the metaphor of the ocean ‘‘ toying 
with the shore, his wedded bride,” retiring a space to see how 
fair she looked, and then proudly running up to kiss her, came 
into the poet’s mind, and was at once put into words. ‘* It was 
thus spontaneously,” we read, ‘ while looking upon some object, 
that almost all his finest metaphors were acquired, and not dur- 
ing study at his desk. They came, they were not excogitated.” 
No doubt they were the genuine expressions of the author's thought, 
but the mistake was thinking they were enough by themselves. 
That Alexander Smith had this idea, and that his friend does not 
see its bearing on his poetic character, appears in more than one 
part of this volume. Had Mr. Brisbane taken the trouble to 
analyze his own materials, he would not have overlooked these 
important coincidences between the life and the verse of his hero. 
There is a letter from Alexander Smith to Mr. Brisbane, which in 
one page contains two of the most characteristic metaphors used 
in the Life Drama. Not only have we here the germ of 
** God! our souls are apron’d waiters,” in the words, “I do not 
intend to gird on an apron and become waiter to the world ;” but | 
a still better instance is provided in the compliment paid to 
Alexander Smith by a young lady. ‘She inquired,” he writes to | 
his friend, ‘‘ when I intended to publish ; I said something of not 
being ambitious of seeing my productions line portmanteaus ; she 
said, ‘Not portmanteaus; they would line memories.’ Ye Gods, 
my strong imagination felt a crown dropping upon my head !” 
And accordingly, in the Life Drama we have,— 

“* You should give the world,’ she whispered, ‘such delicious thoughts 

as these.’ 
‘ They are fit to line portmanteaus.’ 


” 


* Nay,’ she answered, ‘memories. 


Mr. Brisbane’s negligence in omitting this illustration is unpardon- 
able, but we dwell upon it in order to show that a happy turn in 


familiar talk may jar upon the feelings, if it is transplanted thus | 
To Alexander Smith the | 


rudely and baldly into a work of art. 
phrase recalled a scene in his own life, and he never thought that 
he was weaving it into the midst of passionate language and | 
imagery. Mr. Brisbane tries to excuse some of the faults in the | 
Life Drama by saying that it was sent too quickly to the press. 
But if we remember rightly, the whole poem appeared in the Critic, 
a paper published once a fortnight. During those intervals it 
would have been possible for many corrections to be made, and 
even for parts to be recast, before the book was finally given 
to the public. It is a question, however, 





What | 


Its few anecdotes partake more of the nature 
| 


if the indiscrimi- | 


blinded the poet to greater faults than he had committed, jy, 


As the climax of all, we | have no right to expect too much of a youth whose educatiy, 


| had been scanty, who was in a humble position in life, and Who 
felt within him stirrings that critics told him were those of genjn: 

The glimpse Mr. Brisbane gives us of him in one of his eapljog 
|employments, tracing the lines of sewed muslin designs With 
| lithographic ink, and covering with verses the paper used to pro. 

| tect the design from being rubbed, is not only the most character. 

istic detail in the whole book, but reminds us of the many cireun. 
| stances that must be taken into account in our judgment of jt; 
| subject. 





THE DUKE’S HONOUR.* 

| Mr. WILBERFORCE has writtten an original and amusing book. 
—far the best thing in the outward form of a novel whie) 
he has yet given us, -- though a very bad novel. It jg 
original in having no love story, no plot which practically jn. 
volves the hero and heroine at all, if indeed hero and heroine 
there can be said to be, in never exciting the slightest sentiment 
of interest concerning that hero and heroine, and yet contriving 
nevertheless to be in the main a very lively and amusing story about 
persons for whom personal/y the reader never cares, or can fancy 
that he cares, a straw. Mr. Wilberforce has apparently made up 
his mind that the mere fact of having to occupy himself with a 
young gentleman and young lady who are to be eventually 
united in marriage is fatal to any feeling of interest on his part as 
an author, and yet that the conventional decencies of this kind of 
literature compel him to convey what we may call, by a legal 
metaphor, the legal estate in his plot to such personages ; this has 
not, however, prevented him from diverting the interest by an ap- 
plication, if we may keep up the metaphor, of the doctrine of uses, 
to personages in whose manoeuvres he cax feel some interest, and to 
the delineation of whose characters he can give some real vivacity. 
Assuredly the interest lingers with the former hardly so long as the 
momentary spark of legal right, the sc/ntilla juris, takes in flashing 
between the first and second link in the chain of uses. The whole 
ability of the story is lavished on the secondary personages in it, and 
even as regards them the interest is not one of either sympathy or 
antipathy, but rather of amused curiosity. M1. Wilberforce would 
have done still better if he had curtailed the English portion of 
his book still further. We do not wish him to have omitted the 
very amusing and able sketches of the Bishop of Rotherfield’s 
interviews with Mr. Charles Roby. ‘They have a charm of their 
own, in spite of the fact that they appear to concern the for- 
tunes of the hero. But why inflict upon us the details of that 
intolerable fancy bazaar? It is forbidden by the true plan of the 
book, which carefully refrains from any pretence of direct interest 
in the doings of the hero and the heroine,—this being the only 
scene of the slightest moment in which Doth hero and heroine 
appear. ‘The account of it is almost as dull as the fancy bazaar 
itself would have been, and the description occupies almost 
It is quite redundant. It must have fatigued 
the author. It utterly exhausts the reader. In the next 
ledition of his book Mr. Wilberforce should at least insert 
a foot-note,—such as we recently saw in the work of a humane 
| uthor,—warning the impatient reader that he may if he pleases, 





| as much time. 


|g 
| unless specially interested in fancy bazaars, skip the literary 
| Sahara which intervenes between the commencement of this dreary 
| episode and Mr. Charles Roby’s return to the German gambling - 
| The title of the story suggests some common-place novel of 
| English aristocratic life, but fortunately this is a suggestio fals. 
| The Duke whose honour is at stake throughout the story is the Grand 
| Duke of a fictitious little German duchy,—Waldenheim,—and his 
| private honour is guarded against a serious stain at the cost of 
| conceding to an adventurer the right to tarnish in some degree 
| that of his Government by setting up a gambling-house in the 
| picturesque little spa of Kesselbad. ‘The whole merit of the story 
| consists in the lively description of this intrigue and its progress, 
though the reader never feels, or apprehends for a moment that be 
could feel, the smallest personal regard for any of the personages 
whom it concerns. ‘he Grand Duke himself, with his stiff, dignified, 
indifferent ways, half-concealing the gleam of an ability too languid 
| to assert itself beneath his dreary routine manner, and his fussy 
prime minister, Baron Bott, whom the Duke in his heart despises 
Baron Bott being only just clever enough to be half awane Oe 





his master despises him, are both of + them lively sketche 
PNG RERAN. , SS ae ae “ ie ree 

* 7, Duke's Honour. By E wet ud) Wilk Author of “Social Life “ 
Munica 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blucl 
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coment 
Again, the Anglo-Frenc)-German adventurer Garvil is certainly 
not less lively, though he strikes us as a little less real. He 
js an adventurer rather than a man. One’s interest is in 
his stratagems, not in Aim. ‘Thus the conversation in which 
Garvil manages to make Baron Bott shrink from being 
present during his own interview with the Grand Duke, 
though Garvil himself appears to ask for his presence, having, 
all the while, the most urgent reasons of his own for desiring a 
strictly private interview, is very cleverly managed ; but Mr. 
Wilberforce runs into very broad farce indeed when he describes 
Garvil’s apology to Baron Bott for setting up the gambling-house 
at Kesselbad,—an arrangement which he had hitherto carefully 
concealed from the Grand Duke’s minister. Such a scene as the 
following is more like burlesque than a novel of real life :— 


“ «Jt is not always easy,’ pursued Garvil, ‘to embark in a scheme with 
full consciousness of one’s own resources, and of the amount required to 
carry one through not only insafety, but with some credit. When I spoke 
first to your Excellency, I was certainly of opinion that my spare thou- 
sands would have enabled me to do this work. But I had forgotten, and 
I trust your Excellency does not know, the difficulties put in the way of 
business by the English law. That code is so severe, that it positively 
does not recognize the validity of contracts made without valuable con- 
sideration, and I found that I could not invest my money in this bath 
without being able to show that it would bring me in some profit.—The 
Baron looked suspiciously at Garvil. ‘ This seems a very strange law; is 
it in the civil or the criminal code ?’—‘ Ah! I see your Excellency does 
not know the strange state of the law of England. There is no code of 
any kind, nothing but a confused mass of precedents, interpreted by 
lawyers according to the opinions of the day.’—‘ There are Acts of Par- 
liament,’ urged the Baron.—‘ Yes, there are Acts of Parliament; but 
what is their value? It is the boast of England that it governs itself, 
and Acts of Parliament are merely the temporary expedients by which 
the present shifts off the disagreeable duty of knowing its own position 
toafuture that will follow its example. Ah! Baron, if you had wit- 
nessed the interview between me and a firm of lawyers when I announced 
my intention of devoting my spare money to the improvement of this 


place! LI announced it to the junior partner, a boy in years, a child in 
experience. He looked at me. Never had [ witnessed anything like 


the precocious terror of that look. Nevershall [ make a similar remark 
across an attorney's table. He rose and left me, then he returned with 
the next partner, and he too looked at me. Sointurn. Each of the six 
partners came in, gazed at me, and retired. Last of all came the old, 
grey-haired senior partner, whose first act in life was being the witness 
at my grandfather's confirmation. He, too, looked at me, but he spoke. 
He said, “ Young man, has the law no sanctity in your eyes?” And then 
all the other partners came back, and the clerks of each partner came, 
each bearing a load of books with which they surrounded me, and in the 
middle of which I stood as in a circle of incantations. And the senior 
partner took the book of Chitty, and the junior partner tho book of 
Addison "—* Of course, the Spectator,’ said Bott, brightening up sud- 
denly, for this was the first word he understood of the intolerable rigma- 
role.-—‘True,’ responded Garvil, who had crammed up something about the 
law of contracts, but was not equally versed in general literature. ‘And 
in all books they found the same, that no contracts are recognized by 
the law of England unless they are made for valuable considerations. It 
was my death-warrant. How was I to keep my pledge to your Excel- 
lency? How was I to do my duty towards Dr. Krause? Could you 
suggest anything ? ’—‘No,’ replied Baron Bott sadly.—* Nor could I. I 
had yielded to the entreaties of my lawyers. They had become cheor- 
ful and sent away their books. Free from that incubus of a hundred 
volumes, I breathed again. I poured out my story to the senior partner. 
Timplored him, by all that was sacred, by my grandfather's confirma- 
tion, by my father’s marriage settlement, by my own baptismal register, 
tohelp me. And at last he consented, and it is on his advice I am now 
acting. ‘* The law,” he said, ‘is clear, there must be a valuable considera- 
tion. Shall I get you the books again to show you ?”—* Not for worlds !” 
wasmy reply. ‘I will admit anything to keep those books out of my 
sight. I will even admit that the law is clear.”—“ Well, then,” he said, 
“make a valuable consideration. Have a card-table.”—‘ A card-table !’ 
shrieked Baron Bott. ‘Do you mean to make the bath a gambling- 
house ? Tho law forbids it. It can’t be done!’” 





listen to the talk of the puppets because their remarks amuse us, 
and not from the slightest interest in the dévovcment, or the slightest 
desire either to convert the puppets from the sin and error of 
their ways, or to sce them suffer on account of that sin and error. 
Nothing can be better in its way than Miss Villars’ interview with 
the old Count Perkenstein when he explains to her that he cannot 
let his son marry her unless she has money, and Miss Villars find- 
ing that Count Louis Perkenstein on his side will have no money, 
abandons the engagement, but not without a bitter revenge on his 
father. Still such a parting speech as hers, amusing as it is, 
carries with it very little impression of a living character. It is 
lively talk, which we like while we listen to it, and forget the 
moment it has ceased. 

One very entertaining element of the book is its sketch of the 
rustic rising in the neighbourhood of Kesselbad, when it is dis- 
covered that the German boys engaged from the neighbouring 
village to act the part of waiters have (apparently) lost their Ger- 
man tongue with their German clothes, and will not even recognize 
their own kindred when addressed by them in their own language. 
We must give a portion of this very entertaining episode :— 


“ Around these tables stood neat young waiters, in the perfection of 
black clothing and white ties, easy in posture, graceful in gesture, fluent 
in speech. One of them was balancing himself in a degayé manner on 
one foot, swinging the other carelessly about. His snowy napkin lay in 
light folds on his left arm, while the finger of his right hand played with 
the fringe. Yet he only waited for the cry of ‘ Gurgon!’ or the rap on 
the marble, to glide swiftly up to the summoning table, and to bring 
the required coffee or lemonade. To him came an old peasant woman, 
carrying a basket of eggs, the produce of her small stock of poultry. 
Everything about her bore marks of extreme rusticity. The variegated 
Indian hues of her upper garment, the bright scarlet of her skirt, the 
handkerchief round her head, the thick man’s boots on her feet, con- 
trasted strangely with the subdued neatness of the waiter’s figure. No 
| doubt she felt the contrast, for she looked up in awe at the spotless 
whito of shirt-front and cravat. Such stiffness she had never seen. Such 
fino cloth as composed the black clothes had never come into the 
mountains of Waldenheim. Such light material as furnished the shoes 
could not have any affinity with leather. This was indeed an importa- 
tion from that godless country of France against which the pastor had 
so often warned them, and which was always on the watch for an 
opportunity of provoking a quarrel with Germany, in order that it 
might annex the Grand Duchy. Had the being a face like that of a 
German? The old woman locked up timidly, and the face seemed 
familiar to her. She must have seen it before, though she could 
seareely tell where. Thon it flashed across her mind that it was the 
face of her son.—* What then ?’ she gasped out, almost incredulous still. 
‘In God’s name! Yes, what is it then? You! Is it you? Oh, 
thou Almighty, that I ever such a sight experience must !'—‘ Lh bien! 
(lu'as-tu, ma bonne femme ?’ asked the waiter negligently.—‘ No, but no, 
such a gibberish! Ach, thou just Heaven! Are you not then my 
Maxl?’—The waiter shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Comprend pas. Tenez 
done, comment le dit-on en Allemand? Ik versteh nik, kein Teitsch !— 


‘So. He is then truly a stranger. Beg for pardon, if I disturbed have. 
Now gol. But yet,’ as she looked again in the waiter’s face, ‘it is still 
true. You are my Maxl!’"—The waiter summoned one of his colleagues 


to his aid. The now-comer professed to know a few words of German. 


| But as soon as he spoke, and assured the old woman that she must 


have made a mistake, she recognized him as the groove-cutter’s Sepp 
from the other end of her village. Of course this only made her delu- 
sion more flagrant. She persisted in it. Another waiter was called. 
Why, he was the son of her next-door neighbour, And yet scarcely ono 
of them understood German. The language they talked was a compound 
of unknown words; their very gestures were strange and heathenish. 
They stuck so firmly to their original position, that at length the old 
woman walked away, muttering and meditating to the discredit of the 
new bath. Her rage found words when she got home. In a solemn 
conclave of the whole village she denounced Kesselbad. Standing on her 
door-step like one inspired, she poured forth a torrent of words which 
no one living beyond the immediate neighbourhood could have under- 
stood. Her hearers were more fortunate. ‘ No,’ she exclaimed, wildly, 











This is certainly quite out of drawing with the rest of the novel. It 
is amusing, as is the whole of this gambling-house intrigue ; but it 
isamusing in the way of broad farce, while the rest is amusing 
rather in the way of light comedy. 

Miss Villars and her Aunt, too, are cleverly drawn enough as in- 
triguantes, though here, again, there is much less attempt at the 
painting of characterthan at the conception of intriguing parts which 
sit so lightly on the persons who act them that one scarcely takes the 
trouble to resent the evil qualities of the natures portrayed. This is 
the main characteristic of the whole novel, —that the characters are 
hardly characters, but only puppets playing a game for our 
amusement, which is the more entertaining because it is a false 
game. With great novelists the false parts are so completely 
expressive of character that the reader is impatient to see the actors 
punished ; with small novelists, the false parts are so little expres- | 
sive of character that we decline to feel the indignation expected of | 


| 














| feast! 


new-born one. 


‘such a thing has never been heard of, has been quite unheard of. 


| Think of a place where all the people go about in linen garments, and 
| the men too, not one of them in good cloth, or in mantles! 


And the 
things they do, thou Almighty! Music on a week-day, and not even a 
And not one who dances thereto. No,not even one!’ Here the 
audience wagged their heads gravely, and there were a fow ejaculations 
of ‘ Yes, yes, so is it !"—‘ And the people sitting round tables and drink- 
ing, and not one of them with a glass of beer! And, yes, what think 
you then, if it is not beyond all, they have taken our boys and robbed 
them of all their good clothes which we made for them, and dressed 
them like scarecrows, and cut out their trae German tongues and 
planted in their mouths tongues which cannot speak but a faint gib- 
berish, and conjured them not to know their own kin any longer, and 
made them dolls, puppets, and what more fails me the reason. Tho 
groove-cutter’s Sepp was there and didn’t know me. Ay, and my Maxl 
was there, and couldn't speak to me; and your boy, neighbour saw- 
miller; and your boy, neighbour bluo-miller; and your boy, neighbour 


of the new house; and they all knew no word of German more than a 


” 


Undoubtedly, the plot, on the whole, even granting that it is to 


us; but this story lies between the two ; it does not make us more | have nothing to do with the hero and heroine, is very defective. 
angry with the falsehood of the intriguers it portrays than a Punch- | Police Superintendent Blum’s wanderings on the false scent on 
and-Judy show does with the cruelty of Punch ; on the other hand, | which he is started by Garvil, and Mr. Vezinet’s investigations are 
it does not demand, or pretend to demand, theslightest conventional | really almost as foreign to the story as the fancy bazaar, though 
Then nothing can be more monstrously im- 


indignation of us; it is simply a rather lively puppet-show ; we not so dull. 
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probable than Mr. Charles Roby’s luck in breaking the bank,— 
not of course that such events do not sometimes happen, but that 
it is a vast addition of improbability that it should happen in the 
sole case in which the player is playing for an unselfish motive, 
and has made up his mind beforehand that he will gain a certain 
sum at play and spend it on the rebuilding of his church. Of 
course, however, this incident is not meant to be probable,— 
simply grotesque, and grotesque it certainly is, adding very much 
to the general unevenness of the book, of which one can hardly 
help saying, ‘ Barbarous art, but (barring the cruel fancy bazaar) 
very entertaining reading.’ We wish we had room for one 
specimen of the Bishop of Rotherfield. We are afraid we must 
say that his lordship is strictly speaking the only real character in 
the book. Is it because he alone was drawn from life? 





MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.* 

A very pretty novellette in verse, bright and delicate in work- 
manship, but containing a view of life derived more from the 
idealism of a graceful fancy than from actual experience. ‘The 
poem is intended to sketch the growth of a child too early married, 
but yet married to one worthy of all respect and love, and to some 
extent really possessed of her own respect and love, into the serious 
knowledge of what genuine love practically means, and what sort 
of surrender it demands; on the other hand, it sketches the pro- 
cess by which the reserved and self-centred man who has formed 
his own character and never dreamt how completely unformed his 
wife’s is, learns that he must give much as well as expect much ; that 
he must adapt himself to her as well as she to him, if there is to be 
any true common life between them. ‘The verse is easy and often 
extremely sweet, and the ecstasy of girlish high spirits and half 
unconscious defiance of moral fetters in the mere overflow of her 
joyous vitality is painted with admirable vividness. At the same 
time, no one who knows life can imagine that the poem presents 
us with a true picture of the attractions and repulsions through 
which two such characters as the vain, loving, lively, childish Mrs. 
Jerningham and her proud, reserved husband would pass before 
finding out their true relation to each other. If a child with 
so good and tender a heart (in spite of all its weaknesses) as is 
ascribed to the ‘ Rose’ of this poem, had not loved her husband 
before marriage, it is impossible she could have been so gay and 
happy as she represents herself on her wedding journey, for she is 
not, and is not meant to be, a mere pretty butterfly, and in 
marriage she must certainly have been either very happy or very 
much the reverse. If it is asserted that, on the whole, she did 
really love her husband truly, though she had not learnt to under- 
stand him, and understand what she might be to him, this theory, 
too, is quite inconsistent with the development of the little story. 
In this case, she would have been far more unhappy in her mis- 
understandings with him, far more guilty in her flirtation with 
Captain Fitzmaurice than she is represented to be ; that flirtation 
would be the result of mortified affection, not of mere thought- 
lessness, as is here represented. On the whole, we maintain 
it to be quite impossible that such a girl as Rose could act and feel 
as Rose does. ‘The flirtation which leads to such disastrous results 
at first, is described precisely as it might be, if Rose were really free, 
and had no husband to love at all,—not as it would be if she had 
a husband whom she either could not love, or whose want of love 
she resented. There is not near passion exovgh in her mistake for 
either of the last suppositions; and the first,—an apparently 
fancy-free heart entirely unaware what marriage means,—is 
impossible for such a girl as Rose after marriage at all. And 
besides the unnaturalness of the hypothesis on which the poem 
is founded, the poet has immensely exaggerated the misunder- 
standing which could grow out of such a relation, and immensely 
underrated the force of a real and strong affection,—such as soon 
grew into existence,—to draw together such a husband and wife as 
is here pictured. After the quarrel in relation to Captain Fitz- 
maurice and Jobn’s departure for and return from Spain, the 
state of estrangement in which the husband and wife are repre- 
sented as living after each has, in fact, learned to appreciate 
the other to the full, is a terrible bit of false drawing, against 
which the common-sense of every reader will revolt. Here is a 
man living alone with a young wife with whom he is passionately 
in love, and who in her turn has become utterly devoted to him, 
for weeks apparently, if not months, with completely restored 
respect for each other, yet in a condition of complete estrangement 
founded solely on a misunderstanding as to the state of the other’s 
heart, and never learning what that really is at all. Apparently, 
indeed, they never might have learned, but for the accident which 


* Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal, London: Macmillau and Co. 1869. 











a a 
nearly put an end to the husband's existence. Now, that is ng 
life, as most of us must know, nor indeed anything like it. 

The main fault of the poem, then, and itis not a slight one, ig thy 
the whole conception of marriage is clearly fanciful. ‘These impas. 
sable gulfs of misunderstanding between such persons in such rely, 
tions, could not exist except in idea, which is apt to exaggerate what. 
ever heightens the romantic colouring of life. In point of fact, 
John and Rose would have kissed and made it up fifty times befor 
the great quarrel ; and after the return of the former frog 
Spain it would have been simply impossible for anything to haye 
prolonged the purely imaginary division between them. By 
allowing for these great faults, which give a certain air of noveligh 
unreality to this pretty little poem, it is not easy to say to 
much of the grace and beauty of the verse, which often ripples 
and sparkles with the finest feminine brilliance. We give on 
specimen from Rose’s description of herself as she was befor 
marriage :— 

“O life was sweet and beautiful! 
Its pretty pleasures all my own; 
O life of life was very full, 
And ev'ry minute lived alone ! 
“ And ev’ry minute was so strong, 
It brought its little new-born bliss, 
Sweeping in tender light along, 
Or leaving shadows like a kiss. 
“ What lent its glory to the flow’r, 
And gave the nightingale her pow’r, 
And made the sky so very blue ? 
My little heart, could it be you? 
“ My little heart, why did you beat 
As if delighted to be me ? 
O, was it youth that was so sweet ? 
Or was it youth’s sweet liberty ? 
“ They said I danced when I should walk 
(My gay feet worked my gayer will); 
They said I laughed when I should talk, 
Aud chattered when I should be still. 
“Td wake with laughing in the night— 
Ah, happy nights I can’t forget !— 
I'd catch my dreams they were so bright, 
And find my thoughts were brighter yet. 
‘*‘T’d wink my little eyes and peep, 
With slumber waging weary strife ;— 
It seemed so hard to be asleep 
And lose the smallest bit of life! 
“ Of life that moved with airy sway, 
Like singing music—making play 
Like wavelets dancing on the sea 
In even measures—all for me! 
“ And when the sun illumed the dark, 











I'd sing good morning to the sky, 
And wake the little lazy lark, 
And curtsey to the butterfly. 
“O, sweet to flutter ’mid the grass, 
In charming dews the wise condemn, 
And when the busy swallows pass 
To nod my friendly head at them! 
“Tt did the little squirrels good 
To see a thing as gay as I, 
When I came running through the wood 
To hide from the delighted sky; 
“ The quaint old cuckoo said his say, 
I mock’d him with my artful word; 
I think he knows not to this day 
Whether I am a girl or bird! 
“oT was ‘cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,’ he; 
And ‘cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,’ I ;— 
It was the grandest sight to see 
That puzzled cuckoo round me fly! 
“In ev'ry bird I found a friend— 
A confidante in ev'ry leaf ; 
The little breezes would attend, 
The robins knew I was their chief.” 
This is full of airy beauty and exquisite gaiety. Compare with it 
the three verses which follow, expressive of Rose’s anguish of hope 
and sorrow during the delirium of her husband when stretched 
on his sick-bed, as his aimless words enlighten her as to the depth 
of the love that she had doubted :— 
“Sudden another epoch springs, 
The first has lived its life and goes, 
And now he raves of many things, 
And who I am he never knows. 






**O wondrous arro aking flight 
From aimles inds), that tind a mark, 
O words that are so full of light, 
Though they are spoken in the dark! 


‘And to myself he talks of me, 
And knows not that myself am I! 
His sentences set sorrows free, 
That spread their little wings and fly.” 
There is true lyric intensity as well as sweetness there, and of 


such passages there are not a few in the poem. We cannot but 
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catch ourselves continually regretting that the knowledge of life | 


and of human character, which should make the backbone of the 
story, is so unequal to the beauty, tenderness, and depth of | 
poetical sentiment by which it is throughout embellished, and | 
often raised far above the level of the incident it professes to | 
narrate. The lyrical passages which might be extracted from | 
Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal would be more widely admired and 
more worthy of admiration, ov of connection with the rather 
vexatious novellette with which they are intertwined, than where | 


they now are. 





CHARTERHOUSE AND ETON VERSES.* 
Mr. Haig Brown makes an appropriate return to the great | 
foundation which has adopted him, by editing this collection, the 
first that we have seen, of Charterhouse verses. ‘The school of 
Richard Sutton, which will outgrow, we trust, its old self in the 
Hesperia to which it is about to migzate as much as Rome out- 
ew Troy, boasts a more than ordinary list of great alumni. ‘The 
names of Addison, Isaac Barrow, Richard Crashaw, Julius Hare, 
Jortin, Bishop Monk, the Bishop of St. David’s, Judge Alderson, 
Dean Waddington are among those which adorn the index of this 
volume; there, too, we find the name of Havelock, though it was 
his mission, and it was well for England and India that it should 
be so, to be the subject, not the writer of verse. ‘To Crashaw Mr. 
Haig Brown attributes, we see, the authorship of the well-known 
epigram on turning the water into wine, of which, on the chance 
that some of our readers may not have seen it, we will quote the 
last two lines :— 


“ Numen, convive, prasens agnoscite Numen ; 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit.” 
The same writer has a more undoubted claim to another, which is 
singularly happy, on “ Piscatores Vocati,”—Matthew iv. 19 :— 
* Ludite jam pisces secura sub wquora; pisces 
Nos quoque sed varia sub ratione sumus. 
Non potuisse capi, vobis spes una salutis, 
Una salus nobis est, potuisse capi.” 
This may be roughly Englished thus, if our readers will pardon 
the execrable rhyme in the third line,— 
“ Through realms that know not care, ye fishes, sport ; 
We too are fishes, though of different sort : 
Ye perish, we are saved, by being caught.” 
Isaac Barrow’s epigram ‘‘Ad Carolum II. Regem” has an historical 
interest as illustrating the ingratitude of the Stuarts, though 
Barrow himself had no special reason to complain of it :— 
“Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole, nemo ; 
At nemo sensit te rediisse minus.” 
Addison ranks with Vincent Bourne as a writer of modern Latin 
verse. His ‘* Barometri Descriptio” is one of the curious poems on 
philosophical subjects on which the classical scholarship of Oxford 
during the eighteenth century delighted to employ itself. The 
editor has not given us a particularly characteristic extract from 
this poem, and we prefer to quote, as a specimen of Addison’s 
versification, a passage from the ‘* Battle of the Pygmies and 
Cranes ” 


‘ Armorum pendet fortuna; hic fixa volucris 

Cuspide sanguineo sese furibunda rotatu 

Torquet agens circum, rostrumque intendit in hostem 

Imbelle, et curvos in morte recolligit ungues. 

Pygmwi hic stillat lentus de vulnere sanguis, 

Singultusque ciet crebros pedibusque pusillis 

Tundit humum, et moriens unguem execratur acutum. 

/Estuat omne solum strepitu, tepidoque rubescit 

Sanguine, sparguntur gladii, sparguntur et alw 

Unguesque et digiti commistaque rostra lacertis.” 

We may mention as specially worthy of attention, though we have 
not space to quote, a poem on ‘* The Seasons ” by the late Dean of 
Durham, Dr. Waddington (we note, by the way, an illicit use of 
rabies in the plural); Mr. Bode’s verses, ‘ In Obitum Johannis 
Keble,” and some fine aleaics by Mr. R. C. Jebb, Public 
Orator at Cambridge, on the Italian War of 1859 and the Comet 
of 1858, 

The practice of verse translation, though it now bids fair to oust 
its rival, original composition, has risen into favour only of late 
years. Among the earliest pieces in this volume is an admirable 
paraphrase in elegiac verse of the Duke of Brunswick's account of 
a balloon voyage, which nearly ended fatally to the aeronaut, Mrs. 
Graham, and her passenger. ‘The writer is Dr. Russell, formerly 
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head-master of the school, whom many of our readers will remem- 
ber as having continued in advanced old age to delight in classical 
studies, Here is a specimen of it :— 


“Mrs. Graham at that moment drew my attention to a most beautiful 
Appearance in the clouds, which by the refraction of the sun’s rays gave 
a perfect reflection of the balloon and the car, with ourselves ; adding 
that such a phenomenon was most extraordinary, and very seldom wit- 
Much to my disappointment, we soon regained sight of the 
earth, when I again oxpressed a desire to ascend higher; but Mrs. 
Graham said she was afraid we had not sufficient ascending-power to do 
so that day,” 


—which is thus ingeniously rendered :— 


“* Quin tu flecte oculos, ubi jam paleherrima nubem, 
Exornat species; utere sorte data. 
Talis rara quidem in celis apparot imago, 
Non cuivis hominum conspicienda venit.’ 
Conversis tum nos oculis currumque globumque, 
Nube ex adversa reddit ut umbra, noto ; 
Vivaque refracti admirans spectacula solis 
Vix credam duplices non simul ire globos. 
Invito mox sub visum redit improba terra, 
Scandere in wtherios mens avet wgra locos. 
‘Ut fieri, quod aves, hac possit luce, verendum est, 
Nam neque par votis vis levitatis adest.’ 


From the many admirable copies of verses that follow it is not 
easy to select. Mr. Edward Walford’s exquisite version of “ The 
Last Rose of Summer” we should quote at length if it had not 
appeared before, but we cannot refrain from giving the rendering 
of the two lines,— 


“No flower of her kindred, no rosebud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, or give sigh for sigh :” 
“ Reddere nec superest quex jam suspiria possit, 
Risibus aut risus consociare, soror.” 


Mr. Edwin Palmer’s version of ‘*As when some hunter in the 
spring hath found,” from Zvhrab and Rustum, some of the editor's 
own contributions, and those of Mr. Henry Nettleship, which are 
only too unfrequent, may be singled out for special praise. If we 
quote the following piece by Mr. C. Pearson, it is rather because it 
is short than because it surpasses others which we might have 
chosen. It is a version of L’aradise Lost iv. 700 :— 


“Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem ; other creature here, 
Bird, beast, insect, or worm, durst enter none ; 
Such was their awe of man. In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequester'd, though but feign’d, 
Pan or Sylvanus never slept, nor Nymph 
Nor Faunus haunted ;” 

“Sub pedibus violw ferrugineique hyacinthi 
Distinxere solum, quod versicoloribus herbis 
More pavimenti gemmis radiantis et auro 
Emicuit: non hic volucres, non secla ferarum, 
Aut tenues muscw, genus aut ignobile vermes, 
Nulla sacrum audebant animalia vincere limen, 
Usque adeo obtutus hominum defixa timebant ; 
Nec non sacra magis neque opacior umbra patebat, 
Pan ubi Sylvanusque Pater, seu quisquis inani 
Agrestes animos Deus olim numine lusit, 
Gaudebat lassi levibus se dedere somnis.” 


jut the climax of skill is reached, we think, by Mr. Jebb, in his 
version of Mr. 'Tennyson’s * ‘Tithonus.” Who would not look in 
blank despair at such a passage as this ?— 


“Ay me! ay me! with what another heurt, 
In days far off, and with what other eyes, 
I used to watch—if I be he that watch'd— 
The lucid outline forming round thee, saw 
The dim curls kindle into sunny rings ; 
Changed with thy mystic change, and felt thy blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crimsoned all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I lay 
Mouth, forehead, eyelids growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds 
Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss‘d 
Whispering I know not what of wild and sweet, 
Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 
While Ilion like a mist rose into vision.” 


And let the reader look at this :— 


“ Hei mili, quam non his oculis Tithonus inhwrens, 
lle ego si spire, quam non hoe corde tuebar 
Gliscere te cingens jubar, et pallentis apricos 
Stare comis cirros, miramque subire videbar, 
Te subeunte, vicem, penitus magis ossa calescens, 
Quo porte magis et rubor ardescebat oborta ! 
At tua Jabra tuo crebrum irrorantia nectar 
Os frontemque dabant resupini et lumina cireum 
Oscula, quis vernse non germina suavius halant 
Semireducta ros@ ; nee secius oscula figens, 
Nescio quid clementis inexpertique canebas, 
Crescere sie Phoobi plus quam wortale recordor 
Carmen, at in turres nebulosam assurgere Trojam.” 
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We have two or three little criticisms to make on the volume. 
The editor might, we think, have given us with advantage some 
more stops, which often help out an obscure passage. And he 
should have made, or cause to be made, some corrections of positive 
solecisms which now disfigure two or three of the pieces. On p. 
39, /rigus penctrans is a wholly inadmissible phrase for “* penetrat- 
ing cold;” the absolute use of penetrans is a blunder for which, 
as the phrase runs, a ‘fifth-form boy would be flogged.” 
Triumphans, again (p. 47,) cannot be used of a little girl * telling 
proudly o’er and o’er ” the wild flowers she has been gathering. <A 
Roman would connect very definite notions with the word which 
have passed out of our use of it. We observe, again, that three of 
the contributors use modulamina for ** songs ;” the word is wholly 
without poetical authority, though there is, we know, a sort of 
school tradition for its use. ‘These are but slight blemishes, how- 
ever, and Mr. Haig Brown deserves well of the “ Carthusiana 
domus.” 
We have left ourselves small space to speak of the Muse 
Etonenses. This is of the less consequence, as the volume before 
us forms part of a series too well known to need praise. ‘Three- 
fourths of its contents have appeared before at intervals during the 
last ten years; Dr. Oke adds a new part, containing a selection 
of verses written during the head-mastership of Dr. Keate, a 
**plagosus Orbilius” of whom, nevertheless, the editor says, we 
believe with perfect truth that he was ‘valde desideratus.” 
Among the ‘“auctores” Mr. Gladstone’s name is specially 
noticeable, but there are many others well known to fame; Sir 
G. C. Lewis, Praed, Lord Derby, Bishop Selwyn are among them. 
Ail of the poems are original, and they support the traditional 
pre-eminence which Eton has won in these honours. We cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting, by way of farewell, some verses 
by the present Bishop of Lichfield, which afford a ludicrous con- 
trast to the dignity of his present station. ‘The piece is called 
** furuin Academia ”’:— 
* Audiat, et sileat jubeo furunculus omnis, 

Cui cura est nostrw mysteria discere fraudis, 

Qui, simul atque «tas artus duraverit, ipso 

Callidior forsan meliorque parente feretur. 

Vellere jam zones, ditesque secare crumenas 

Vos juvat, et loculis faciles immittero palmas. 

Nobiliora sequi jubeo ; vos ipse docebo 

Furari qua lege et qua ratione queatis 

Imprimis levibus digitis pedibusque latroni 

Est opus; inde oculis et acutis naribus ; omnes 

Prasto habeat sensus ; presens in pectore semper 

Sit mens; impavidum prudentia temperet ausum. 


Ne subeat thalamos; argentea vasa, cullulos 
Eripiat cella, quam segnis promus, in alto 

Dum stertit thalamo, plerumque relinquit apertam 
Dein predam avertat tacitus, nil pone relinquat 
Per quod prodatur; gravis est jactura latronis.” 
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The British Quarterly Review. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—T wo articles in this number are specially noticeable as showing the 
drift of Nonconformist opinion, that on “The Free Chureh of Scotland” 
and that on “Education.” The Free Church is now passing through 
the same change of opinion which has long since happened to the 
The of 1843 did not believe in 
voluntaryism; the ejected of 1662 had hardly so much as heard of it. 
3ut a faith in Establishments can scarcely long survive disestablish- 
ment. What, however, is now specially interesting is the indication of 
another change of feeling. a tendency to distinguish between 


January. 


English Nonconformists. seceders 


There is 
endowment and establishment. Tho negotiations for union which have 
for some years been going on between the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterians are not unlikely to be extended to the Establishment. 
Were the three bodies to be reconciled it would be on the terms of a 
division of “the emoluments which the State gave to the Church of 
Knox.” Is there any 
land? We should not so much object, if we could get securities for 
freedom,—freedom, that is, as we understand it, not as “ Free” Churches 
commonly understand it. The article on “Education” announces an 
adherence to the principles of the “League,” modified by a difference 
on certain points of detail, notably on that of the expediency of abolish- 
ing school-fees. The solution of the question is of course helped on by 
a candid and able exposition of opinion, but this attitude of the Non- 
conformists, if the British Quarterly may be taken to represent the body, 
does not make it more immediately hopeful. We are glad to see an 
essay strongly advocating a revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures. The writer naturally takes his examples from passages 


chance of similar terms being accepted in Eng- 


a 
is evidently the work of an accomplished scholar who has himselj 
no mean skill in translation. For a “free” rendering the yersigg 
of the “Phaselus ille” of Catullus is excellent. The writer, by the 
way, puts forcibly the point of the yachting tastes of the poct, so foreign 
to the ordinary tastes of the Roman. But what does the critic mean 
when he says, “ Tennyson polishes single lines of his blank verse, by 
takes no care for the general effect, the inclusive cadence”? The author 
of the essay on “ Mr. Tennyson's New is surely nearer the 
truth when he speaks of * Mr. Tennyson's gradual progross towards that 
peculiarly rich, fluent, cunningly rhythmical blank verse for which be 
is now so distinguished.” We find, as usual, much able and discrimingt. 
ing criticism in the review of “ Contemporary Literature.” 

English Versification: «a Complete Practical Guide to the Whok 
Subject. By E. Wadham. (QGongmans.)—* This work,” tha author 
says in his preface, “claims to be an exhaustive treatise on English 
versification, giving a completo view of all measures, their natura, re- 
lative bearing, and application. Every possible form that English verge 
can assume will here be found indicated, besides every moot point, 
such as the feasibility of naturalizing the hexameter, fully and finally 
settled.” This rouses our expectations; how delightful to have any- 
thing “finally settled”! Unhappily, Mr. Wadham, perfect as his know. 
ledge of verse may be, “ wants the accomplishment ” of prose. The 
language in which he “finally settles moot points” is so confused and 
obscure that we feel as unsettled as ever. ‘ Tho elegiacal tone im- 
parted by line movement, and tolerably equal membership in a certain 
foregoing piece, is not to be overlooked, for it touches on the true metre 
of Elegy English.” Who is sufficient for such things as this? It jg 
only fair, however, to say that Mr. Wadham has taken much pains with 
his book, that he has analyzed carefully every kind of metre, and that, 
as far as we can understand what he means, he has a correct and 
appreciative taste. A Manual of English Prosody, by R. F. Brewer, B.A, 
(Longmans), is 2 more modest and, we should say, more useful book. It 
supplies in simple language that knowledge of prosody which, by the 
strange exaggeration of our theory of classical training, boys acquire 
for the study of Latin and Greek poets, but not for the study of our 
own. 

The Puritans. By Ernest Myers. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Myers’ poem 
suggests, of course, the “ Samson Agonistes ” of Milton, a model difficult 
to imitate in its severe simplicity, and little adapted to the fervent 
rhetoric in which much of Mr. Myers’ strength lies. The scene of the 
drama is laid at one of tho gates of London. A chorus of Puritan 
eldors is on the watch. To them comes a messenger telling the tale of the 
sack of Leicester, then an envoy from the King demanding surrender, 
then finally another messenger with news of Naseby; the chorus gives 
expression to wrath, hope, fear, triumph, as the vicissitudes of fortune 
succeed each other; Milton with clear prophetic vision sees the principle 
of truth on which their cause is founded is sure of its final triumph, 
and even has a prevision of its speedy success in the hands of the strong 
All this is given with no little foree in verse that is 
unfailing fluency of language, 


Poems ” 





man, Cromwell. 
sometimes very felicitous, 
Here is a passage about the Pilgrim Fathers :— 


in pauses of their toil, 


and with an 


Often, T ween. 








What time the young-eyed morning smote the sea, 
In coming or forth-going, would they turn, 

Sad gaze across the sea, and sigh for |} Me: 

Yet swerved not so from their severe emprize, 
Bating no joy, till in their need was born 

Hope, the fair child of faith and faithful toil 

And in their sombre sky a guiding star, 
New-risen, of kindlier omen, lead an W, 


From wonder unto wonder on and « 
Whether in wanderings southward « 
Ne’er trod but by the browsing bull 
Or the stray simple children of the 
Choctaws and Cherokees, a homeless host, 
E’en to the land of summer are they spread 
And flowery margent of a sunny se 

Or elsewhere northward 1} 
Of Huron and his fellows 


er broa 1 plains, 














fix th 


Strange seas, and unaware of ocean rine 
Or the great river follow in his flow, 
Who eastward as he rolls eternally 





From Erie to Ontario travelling on 
Sheer over the verge of Niaga 
Heaves his precipitate bulk in th un 


This not ill recalls one of Milton's character vation, the poetical geography, 
so to spoak, which no writer ever treated so well. But Mr. Myers 
searcely improves; the Puritans, as a whole, does not much impress us. 
Can he not wait and - up his strength in some greater effort ? 

The Fern Garden. By Shirley Hibberd. (Groombridge.)—Here 
we have a pleasant volume in which an attractive subject is cleverly 
The amateur may find all the practical suggestions which 





ra’s gulf 


dealt with. 
he needs ; the more money ho has the better for him, or theso really 
charming illustrations may bring him to grief. We may single out for 
special praiso the chapter on “ The Cultivation of Rock Forns,” and that 
on “British Ferns,” where wo find portraits of dear old friends and 
favourites, nicely and accurately figured. Our own past experiences, 
whether of failure or suceess, make us follow with interest the author's 
sound and sensible advice. The subject has, indeed, a great fascination. 
Who does not love the “ Goldilocks ” on the decaye! tree-stump ? Who 
that has seen it on some old wall in one of our Western counties does 





about which there is little or no question; and we need say no more | 
than that he makes out a strong 
the writer doubts the propriety of 
Mark’s Gospel. 


. | 
It surprises us to see that | 
rejecting the concluding verses | 


The article on “Lord Lytton’s Horace” 


case. 


of St. 





not get fond of the sturdy Caterach, impatient as it is under culture, and 
resenting the slightest ill-treatment? and of the exquisite Adiantum 
Capillus Veneris, recalling sea-cliff caverns, where it is nourished 
by the salt spray, although, indeed, together with its humbler cousin, 
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Se Asplenium marinum, it will forego its native air and flourish 
magnificently in a greenhouse? The dweller in towns will find some 
gseful advice in the chapter called “ The Fernery at the Fireside,” as 
also in that of the management of “ Fern Cases.” A section is devoted 
to the art of multiplying ferns; thisis a very important part of the manual, 
gnd must bo carefully studied. You must know and lovo ferns, you 
must have watched their growth and observed their distinctive ways 
and habits, and, moreover, you must exercise some patience and acquire 
gome delicacy of manipulation if you would be successful here. We are 
glad to find Mr. Hibberd strongly deprecates the wanton destruction 
committed by self-styled lovers of ferns. Their imbecillity and selfish- 
ness has made many an interesting plant vanish from its original habitat. 

The writer saw not many years ago a sheet of Tunbridge ferns, nearly 

a yard square, Which had been torn from its site, carefully rolled up like 

a blanket, and put away to be aftorwards brought oui asa trophy. If 

poople would only learn, to uso Emerson's words, to “ Love the wild- 

rose and leave it on its stem.” We must now bid farewell to a vory 
charming and useful book. 

A Diary in the East. By W. H. Russell. (Routledge.)—The late 
Mr. G. P. R. James held, if we remember right, the office of “ Historio- 
grapher Royal.” We never heard what the duties of the office were, 
but suppose that it may have included the chronicling of royal proceed- 
ings which were beyond the province of the Court Newsman. This duty 
would be no sinecure in the days of travelling princes, and could hardly 
indeed be discharged by one man. Woe seem likely to have a whole 
literature of royal journeying; Hanover was once the bound of such 
travellers; now they go round the world about once a year. In sucha 
literature Mr. Russell’s book would take high rank; the work he had 
to do, to tell how a Prince and Princess travelled through Egypt and 
elsowhere, is not of a high kind; some people might be ungracious 
enough to think it best left undone; that the public manifestly will 
not submit to; and Mr. Russell does it with as much good taste, the 
chief quality to bo called into uso, as can be asked for. How the Princess 
cantered about on her donkey, how the Prince shot crocodiles (crocodiles 
one will not be allowed to feel pity for, but why should he massacre 
flamingoes?) how they explored temples, and, in short, ‘did’ the 
Nile, the British reader may hero find set forth without anything, as 
it seems to us, like snobbishnoss. Mr. Russell, without doubt, would 
have written a much better book if any chance had taken him to 
Egypt without the royal and ducal company with which ho travelled. 
Hoe avoids, of sot purpose, the descriptive writing of which ho is a 
master, and as he writes for a public who care very little for Egypt and 
very much for the proceedings of Royal personages, he cannot be 
blamed. As it is, he gives a good thing now and then. Here is an 
instructive specimen of servile life :— 

“Two men had a dispute over some matter of sale, and from words 

one of them, the larger and stronger, resorted to a sounding box on the 
eyo of his antagonist. Tho latter put his hand to his face, looked round 
with one glaring orb at the crowd which had beon collected by the con- 
troversy, and, singling out a laughing donkey-boy, administered to him 
a tremendous cuff on the side of the head. A few yards away there sat 
achild of eight or nine years of ago against the wall of a house, inno- 
cently sucking a piece of sugar-cane. The donkey-boy at once charged 
him, and kicked him in the ribs. Tho little fellow looked up, uttered a 
ery of rage, and, seizing a large paving stone which lay close at hand, 
dung it—at the donkey-boy ?—oh, certainly not! but at a poor street 
dog which lay asleep close at hand. ‘The dog immediately went off 
howling, and no doubt bit a small puppy to ease its mind.” 
The best part of tho book is that in which Mr. Russell records his 
impressions of the Crimea. There he was among things quorum pars 
magna fuit ; he feels himself to be of more importance than princes, and 
zises to the occasion. 

Lover and Husband. By Ennis Graham. 3 vols. (Skeet.)—It may 
be as well to say that though the “lover” and the “husband” aro 
different persons, this novel is written with the strictest propriety. The 
story is of a very familiar type; mutual love between two persons; 
separation; misadventure of letter; poverty of heroine, and marriage in 
hope that she may learn to love, &c.; then the “ agnosco veteris vestigia 
flammz,” and so on to the end, which is altogether as it should be. The 
writer begins by making a great mistake. It is necessary that what we 
may calla “snag” should be put down to make the course of truo love 
run unsmoothly, but this particular “snag” is not very happily chosen. 
A young lady of good position, &c., anxious to earn a little money, 
which she wants to help her brother out of a scrape, goes out as a daily 
governess under a fulse name, the name being first suggested by the 
mistake of the deaf old lady who employs her. We cannot seo that 
anything particular comes of this monstrously improbable proceeding, 

anything, at all events, that might not have been brought about by a 
much simpler machinery. If the letter had to go wrong, a necessity 
which we acknowledge, why not use the expedient, natural cnough, 
as habitués of the Continent will acknowledge, of making an hotel 
Messenger destroy it for the sake of the postage? We make a free gift 
of the suggestion to anyone who may fancy it. But the story, on the 
whole, is better than the beginning. It is written with good taste, 
naturally and simply; the conversations are easy; the charactors, if 
not profoundly studied, are life-like. That part of the tale, whore the 
hero, the “ husband ” hero, that is, takes to the life of a manufacturing 
town, is full of interest and pathos. On the whole, we can recommend 


The Good St. Louis and his Time. By Mrs. Bray. (Griffith and Farran.) 
—Unpretending as the preface to this Life of St. Louis appoars, we con- 
sider that the work carries out its purpose most effectually, and helps 
materially to fill up the important gap hitherto existing between Mra. 
Markham’s JZistory of France and the advanced works of Sismondi 
and Guizot, of Hume and Hallam. Mrs. Bray's pen is as ready 
now as when upwards of forty years ago she delighted overyone 
with her romances of White Hoods and De Foiz, and though in 
her eighticth year, sho writes as well and as accurately as ever. 
Moreover, it is refreshing to meet with this good, straightforward 
writing of a past generation unaffected by modern style and modern 
ideas, and unconscious of its own power. Mrs. Bray is quite at 
home with her subject, and clover in her handling and arrange- 
ment of events. With all the well-known authorities at hand for 
reference, and looking to Jvinvillo and Matthew Paris for con- 
stant supplies, she has furnished us with a valuable and interesting 
record of Louis's reign. From these chroniclers she has frequently 
borrowed for quotation, and it is curious to observe that, in a short Life 
of St. Louis by Guizot, published last January, and when Mrs. Bray's 
book was in the printer's hands, both writers have rep2atedly selected 
the same passages and the same incidents for illustration, and it is satis- 
factory to find that both should have been so entirely of one mind in 
their portraiture of the French monarch. Wo recommend Mrs, Bray's 
book with confidence to all readers; it is an accurate, well-connected 
biography, abounding in anecdote and full of the romance of Eastern 
warfare. Her judgment of the important affairs in which Louis was 
concerned is clear and impartial; everything was clouded in the 
thirteenth century more or less by the fanaticism that all, from the king 
downwards, mistook for religion, but we agree with Mrs. Bray that the 
errors and faults of St. Louis were rather those “of his age and his 
Church than of the man.” 

The Book of Wonderful Characters. (Hotten.)—Auny one who cares 
to read about the monstrous eccentricities of mind and shape in human 
beings of which record has been kept may do s0 in this volume, and may 
also see the authentic portraits of many of these characters, we suppose, 
that is, that they are authentic, though some of them are sufficiently 
surprising, that of “The Wild Boy,” for instance, who presents the 
appearance of a venerable old man, which we should have accepted 
without difficulty as the similitude of a saint or patriot. These records 
are certainly not pleasant reading, but they have a sort of half-sinister 
fascination about thom; and, whatever one’s own taste about thom may 
be, they are worth preserving and collecting. 

Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel, by E. J. Reed, C.B. (Murray), is a book 
which carries its commendations on its title-page, besides having else- 
where very solid and weighty testimonials to its excellence. Mr. 
Reed, as our readers are aware, is Chief Constructor to the Navy; and 
his present work is made by Government, very properly, we feel sure, 
the text-book of practical iron shipbuilding for candidates for promotion 
in Her Majesty's dockyards. 
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2. An Abstract of the Valuation of the Policies. 
3. A Table of Bonuses to Policies of all durations. 
1, A Table of Values payable on Lapsed Policies of 
all durations. 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 
as these documents are to enable the public to see dis- 
tinctly how any office really stands, and what benefits 
it will probably yield. it is believed that the SCOTTISI 
WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY is 
the only institution which publishes them, These 
documents may be obtained free of charge on applica 
tion. SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh, 
London Office—2s Cornhill, 
Honorary Board OF Directors, 
George Young, Esq.. Mark lane. 
Charles Edward Pollock, Esq., Q.C 
John Murray, Esq., publisher, Albe marle strect. 
Samuel Laing, Esq.. 
Railway. 
James Anderson, Esq., Q.( 


pDuNcH 


To be had at ali 





|. ae. 








‘.. Lincoln's Inn. 


The Rey. Alfred Povah, M.A., St. Olave’s Rectory, 
Hart street. 
Joseph J. Welch, Exq., (Messrs. Welch, Margetson, 


and Co.) 
Captain William Pigott, Trinity House. 
Michael Wills, Es¢ loyd’s. 
William George erson, Esq., 
Chief Agent, Hugh M’Kean, 
West End, Andrew Thomson, 4% Pall Mall. 
THE LAST DAY of GR AC E for receiving Proposs als 
to participate in the Profits of 1869 is 






Somerset House. 
28 Cornhill. 





a F ; £1665 2 


s heen paid by the 








RAILWAY P. ASSE NGE RS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
AC OF ALL KINDS 


CIDENTS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or - the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, Londor 
WILLIAM J. "Vu AN, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1547. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 

street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, 


gH at 5, 54, and 6 
CENT.—CEY LON ( :OMP ANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
The Directors are prepared to issue 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 


General Manager. 





5 per cent., for 3 
















years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwar nt 
perannum. Interest payable half-yea or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may 
Applications for particulars to be made at A Office of 
the Company, P: un verston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. sy order 
R. A. CAMERON, Secret 





VXYGE TATED WATER for 
INVAL Stet hen advice and remedies 1 

try the Oxygenated Water, purity of which, add 

to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 

pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health 

36 Long Acre. 








Laboratory, 







SvoO 


3 volse 
or, Venice Past and Present, 12mo (Nelson) 4 0 





Hindoo Origin of Hebrew & Christi 


2 vols crs 
i,seu Lichenum in An 


lzmo. 


uling f* 


und JUDY will be 
wthe early train, | 
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Chairman London and Brighton 


IO NI: 


£1,000 | 


PER | 


Debentures on | 


| LEWIs 


Jerrold (B.), 
0 | Johnston (K.), Handbook 
6 | Latter (General), Memoir 


(S. B.C. K’) 
(Longman) 2 
soakeenee (Spon) 2 
(J. Parker & Co.) 10 
(Hamilton & Co.) 2 


76) 





evescseses | Moore (W. 
Muse Etonenses, series n 


r8vo (Chapman & Hall) 31 6 


Pollington (Viscount), 


Rivers, € Co.) 7 6 | 1 rut 
Poor Man's Cry (The), a C 


-ollections (Low & Co.) 10 6 | 
vn Revelation (Hotte = $6 





(4 hapman & H ull 90} 
..(Cooper & Co.) 10 | Roche and Hazlitt’ 
..(Rivington) 6 0 | Hussel ; : 
Smith's Compendium of 
Svo 


-(Maemillan) 
0 | Stainton (H. T.). 


» (Macmillan) 21 

(Reeve & Co.) 

(Nimmo) 2 0 | Stowe (Mrs, H. 
l 





The Tinei 
tlia, &e 
- . Lady 










(Strahan) 3 6 | | versy, © 
.(Freeman) 2 6 | Tei 
0 | Trotter and 
0 er Svo 


nmouth (Lord), 





..(Bean) 
(Triibner) 6 
(Strahan) 36 | Veiteh (ZI Hundbo 
(Bell & Daldy) 1.6 | Wallace (J. te are aan 
..(Van Voorst) 30 0 | Wilks (G. A.), Seience an 
wane Simpkin) 1.6 | Williams (Db, 

(Longman) 1 6 | Works of the Brit 


ov. 





r Girl 


PURE CLARETS. 
No. 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire).. 
(Sound full Bordeaux) 


3,—Dinner Clare . 
5.—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 365 


T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


ANDAULU GZ A”— 
4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-live different qualities of 
a wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa 
», address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E C. 
Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and 451s 

| respectively, sent on eis. t of remittance. 


iis 








r 








| yu YVILLE’S OLD IRISH W HISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
| the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and C 








| Belfast: or 4 Beaufort buil lings, Strand, London, W.C 
T PARQUET SOLIDALIRES 
4: TAORING. 
| How Nj R S$ PATENT. 
No. 1,548, 
| The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
| 26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 


Cleveland Works. 





jee »L D's TRANSPAREN’ T HONE ‘a 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully seented, aud 
“YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume, Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 
Wholesale—J, C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 
cer ty “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c,, each tablet having a distinctive tint 
1d perfume, the whole forming 2 combination of 








colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique, Price 3d 
per tablet. 

| See the name on each. 

| Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 


MALSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


§ N D I GESsS TIO N— 
} * Berkeley, September 3, 186.—Gentlemen,—I 
a re ity Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 
e great benetit lL have derived from taking Norton's 
| Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I sutYered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
g any beuetit at all, but after taking two bottles 
~d to my usual 















! valuable Pills 1 wi is quite resto 
if health. Please give this publicity, for the bene 
f those who may thus be afilicted.—I am, gentle 


men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Propriet ws of 
NORTON’S CAMOMIL E PIL LS.” 





\ UR IA'TEof. \MMONIAI A LOZENGES. 
i In bottles, 2s. Useful for bronchitis, by loosen- 
ing the phlegm and relieving violent tits of coughing. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—Dee. 31, 1867.) 
277 OXFORD STREET, London, 


i IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA, 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 


Debility, and Pulmonary ( mplaint is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and pal itable, an du ulapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 


n Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
usemen, and by the Manufacturers, 


FAMILY SHOULD KE! 
FONIO BLT TERS 
‘ ling the system. Sols 
oilme n, con , at 40s per dozen, 
WILLIAMS, the 
34 Ea ! 
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loners, & 





grocers 
WATERS and 
Worcester House, 


original makers, 





cheap, E.C, 


and Co., Agents, Worcester. 


The Gavroche Party, 


Lawlor (D. S.), Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees and Landes, er 8vo 
6 | Letheby (H.), On Food, its 
B.), Six Sisters of the 


Noirit (J.), French Grammatical Questions, l2mo 
Owen (O. D.), Manual of Pharmacy, Svo 
Murgurit r, 


| Reader (W.), Ruins of Ke i v 
Robertson (F. W.), Expository 


Robertson (J.), Daily Readings in Natural Science, er Svo........ 
Act and Debtors’ Act 
1817-1565, 


Real 


; Bankruptey 
Russell (Earl), Speeches and Despatches. 
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44 | Story of Count U —s and other Poe 
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Adam's Flowers from Fatherland transplanted into E 
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nv i mee 
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--(Longman) 15 9 
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‘ “(L rigman) 29 
(Ww illiams) 159 
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eened (Simpkin) 


er 8vo.. 
to Shilling Atlas 
of, by Mrs. Baillie, 
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12mo 
Varieties, Chemical Composition, &c. . 


Valley. er 8vo 
V2, 1795-1833, ed R. Okes, 8vo . 

















or the Que 1 of Nig 
m of Praye rs fre ym. the 
h, an Historical Poem, 12mo 

Lectures on tt “F ‘orinthians (Smith 
















enone (Bean) 39 
s & Haynes) 19 9 
(Longman) 28 9 





2 vols S8vo .. 
Personal 








the Law of and 
in Voorst) 
.(Proy st) 79 
m Contro- 
Low & Co) 26 
I2mo (Moxon) 69 
Zuglish Soil, 
slackwood) 66 
Churchill) 2 
Miclaren) 26 
pkin) 19 


Zion) 56 


‘ina of S _— rm Europe, 8vo 
» 12M ..0. 0000 
Byron Vir saeaneds 2 History of 












endary, Ball ds. &e. 












ss, cr Svo. 


1 Revelat 





ion, Svo 


rd vewr. 





> Sold r= all Grocers BaP Druggists, 
in 11b., 3 Ib., and 4 Ib. Packets. 


| HAT and 1 UMBRELLA MANUFAC rURER, 
g a) If. c O L £, 
166, STRAND, 156. 
he rter of French Felt Hats, Leghorn. Panama, ang 
| other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 
The largest and most varied sek in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and C 70D s. Assurtinent of 
] ry K 













of Somerset House, 








EDGES and BUTLE R, 15 Regent 
street. London; and 30 Kin ud, Brighton, 





Importers and Bottlers of the Pure 
Germany, Spain, and Pertugal, from the 
surate with — Ss, to the most récherché 
“dl vir tage i lists of all 
Originally estab- 


ies of Franee, 


lowest price 





eomlunen 





de criptions and esteeu 


bpp lication, 








ri 24s, : his, to S4s per doz. 

: 363, dns, to 60s 4, ,, 
Cham 36s, 423, 48s, GOs, Gés, to 78s ja 
2. DSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — WILLIAM S. BORTON'S 
Stock on Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots stands unrivalled, either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 


Bedding manufactured on the premises, and Bed-hang- 
| ings of guaranteed quality. Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sucking, from Is 
each, Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 8s to £30, Complete suites of Bed- 
Room Furniture in mahogany, faney woods, polished 
and japanned deal, always on show, These are made 
| by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his manufae tory, 84 
Newinin street, and every ele is guaranteed, China 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 4s the set of five 


pieces, 
\ TILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing 
Ironmonger, by appointm ‘nt. to HLR.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
with Hats of prices, aud plans of the 20 la rge Show-rooms 
— 1) Oxford street, W.; 1, LA, » ul 4 Newman 
strect; ‘ 5, and 6 Perry ‘s place : ad l Newman yard, 
Lou \ m, W. With the present Railway Facilities the 
cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom is tr WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small 
fixed rate. 
GABRIEL'S 
ELE BRATED PREPARATIONS, 


J for clean-ing, beautifying, and preserving the 
! 

















fling. 





teeth. Sold by chemists and perfumers, with 
directions for personal use, and by the manufacturers, 
Messrs. (}ABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 





64 Ludgate hill, London, Established 1815. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTILT PASTE, for 











cleansing and improving the teeth, and impartinga 

natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 
GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER Pre- 
ve as used by her Majesty. Whitens 





4° com ym a 
and sery he teeth, 
fre ugran ‘e to the ploy Pr 


and imparts » delicious 


e ls 6d per box 








GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
yund and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, for 
preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white and 
as firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restore teeth, and prevents decay. 5s per box. 








$s front 


G ABRIEL 'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. A moath- 
wash wurivalled forits agreeable properties in cle ous ng 
! tening the breath, is invaluable to 
‘ommended to sufferers frou 
sthache 
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RTIFICIAL ADAMANTEAN 

d TEE rH. —Mr. F. ESKELL. Dentist, 

Hanover , invented the method of 

teeth by « hat to remove would be 
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I stumps. A set 
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tic, neuralg 
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Painl Dentis- 

: dentistry of the 

5 I ul ‘The New 

System of Dent eighth edition, 6 stamps. Coa- 
sultations free 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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BROWN 


PREPARED 


AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 





FLOUR 


SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





COMBINE ALL 


ENSON’S | 
Gold, 


7 EYLESS 
yarcues | 


£10 10s, k 
Silver, £5 58, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £50. 
ARE 'THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE, 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
rhe most recherché assortment of Clocks in Londen, 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


£15 lds, £21, £39, 


£35, £45; 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENIFIE 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


LD 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Ges and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 

Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 

Broad street.—Established 1807, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26 36d; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s Gd, 42 postage, Is Sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d: postage, 1s ld, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and és each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 


MRS. Ss. A, ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depéit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 









BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 53 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-ILTOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Stee! Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz, 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &e., post free. (Established 1541.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


YODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

\Y ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems, 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
eolour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion, 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 
STATIONER, HeRALbIC DesiGNer, aud ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family. 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





stamped in 
Gold, 








THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 

_— PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, aad Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 











OGS.—* Stonehenge,” in his celebrated 
work on the Dog, says, * Worms are a fertile 
Source of disease in the dog, destroying every year more 
puppies than distemper itself.” While the /ield says, 
funcerning distemper, * All treatment, to be success- 
ful, must be prefaced by the expulsion of worms, 
NALDIRE'S POWDERS remove tuese pests within one 
ur, at the same time giving tune to the stomach, and 
producing first-rate condition in Dogs. Sold by all 
Chemists, and by 


BARCLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon street, London. ! 








STEWARD’S MAGIC LANT 


YAUCK.—LEA and PERKINS. 
K The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


H J. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS for 
e GENTLEMEN.—Pilot cloths, 25s, 428, and 
52s 6d; Melton cloths, 42s, 52s 6d, aud 64s; beaver Witney 
cloth, 31s 6d, 428, 638; treble milled cloth for driving, 
105s, 115s Gd; real fur seal, lined silk, 26 guineas; fur 
beaver, lined silk, 54s; quilted, L2ts. 

Trousers for dress, 23s, 35s: for walking, 14s to 30s, 

Dress coats, 52s 6d, 63s: frock coats, 63s to Sis; 
morning cvats, from 42s to 63s. 

Real fur seal waistcoats, line 1 satin cloth, 52s 6d; 
ditto, lined with quilted silk, 65 














H J. NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in 
e WINTER DRESS for BOYS. 








Knickerbocker Suits, from...........0..00++ 2 
Morning Suits, from.......... 

Evening Dress Suits, from. : 
Highland Suits, from ............ . 3s 6d. 


FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOATS:—Vour years of 
age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s: cigit years, 8s 6d; ten 
years, 20s; twelve years, 2ls 61; fourteen years, 2338; 
sixteen years, 24s 6d, &c. 

MILLED MELTON, PILOT, and WITNEY OVER 
COATS :—Four years of age, 22s #1; six years, 24s 6d; 
eight years, 26s 61; ten years, hl; twelve yeara, 
30s 6d; fourteen years, 32s 61; sixteen years, 34s 6d, 

SPECIALITIES in HATS, SILIRTS, HOSLERY, &e., 
suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixe1 and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. (iarments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. 














QERVANTS LIVERIES.—The best, at 
. moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 
and milled Cloth Frock Coats, thoroughly waterproof, 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W 
LONDON. ...0000... ~ 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester, 
BRANCHES ...... < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


for grooms and coachmen. 
of Europe. 
(22 Cornhill, E.c. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 








4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAULION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—v0 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and Is Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


= SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Lubel 
used so many years, signed * L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In variable 
temperatures, cold, wet weather, and damp, 
foggy atmospheres, what is to be done to keep the 
human body healthy,—to protect the weak, to renovate 
the diseased? ‘The reply is, supplaut the suppressed 
action of the skin, through an rative like these Pills, 
by a freer action on the liver, bowels, and kidneys 
This will preserve the internal delicate structures from 
congestion, irritation, and inflammation, and carry of 
those noxious matters ordinarily transmitted through 
the integument. A course so natural’ must commend 
itself, and must elicit the unqualitied approbation of all 
who think and understand how nature invariably aids 
a defective organ by accoliplishing its unperi rmed 
functions by means of increased activity elsewhere, 











ERNS, from 7s 6d to £30. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free.—406 and 66 STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL. 
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DEDICATED, by PERMISSION, to the BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


d bee- ROYAL SUPREMACY in MATTERS ECCLESIAS- 
Bishop Gardiner’s Oration on True 

Reprinted, with a Compilation from the | 

Public Records of Pre-Reformation Times in illustration of the same Subject. By 


TICAL, in Pre-Reformation Times: 
Obedience, with Bishop Bonner's Preface, 


B. A. Heywoop, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A New Eiiition, in 8yo, price 14s, cloth. 


HE OXFORD 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: 
By Freperic SEEBOHM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of COLET with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUs. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
In 1 vol. Svo [1861], price 10s 6d, cloth. 
HE POPULAR EDUCATION of FRANCE; with Notices 
of that of Holland and Switzerland. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D., one 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools; a Foreign Assistant-Commissioner to the 
Royal Commission on Popular Education in England. 

“A work of an exactitude truly extraordinary for a book written on a foreign 
country; for the most attentive scrutiny has not enabled me to note more than three 
or four unimportant mistakes—two of which, indeed, are not mistakes at all, arising 
as they do from legislative changes that have supervened since the author's visit to 
France."—M. Ravet (French Inspector-General of Primary Instruction) in the 
Museum. 














London: LONGMANS, GREEN. and Co., Paternoster row. 





SLATER'S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
Original Edition, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
gree sheers CHRONOLOGIC.E, being a Complete System 
h of Ancient and Modern Chronology :— 
Introductory Lessons on Dates in general | Chronology for the History of France— 
—Chronology before Christ—Chronology | Dates useful to Artists—Dates useful to 
after Christ—Chronology necessary in the | Musicians—Dates useful in the Medical 





Study of Ecclesiastical History—Dates | Profession — Dates for the History of 
connected with Science and Literature— | the East Indies—General Chronological 
Table contained in Familiar Sentences. New Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 
*,* An Edition revised by the Author of “* Amy Herbert,” 3s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CoO., Paternoster row. 


3y Mrs. GEORGE SLATER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S, 
In feap. 8¥0, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s 6d. . 
MANUALof GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. New Edition, 
revised throughout up to the present date. By W. Hvucues, F.R.G.S., Professor of 
‘Geography in King’s Coll. and in Queen's Coll., London. 
Or in two Parts, 
Part 1.—EUROPE, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
Part 2.—ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s. 


TEXT-BOOK of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, feap. 8vo, 1s Gd. 
TREATISE on the CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, price 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 


being a History of their Fellow-work. 


Dr. COOKE TAYLOR'S MANUALS of HISTORY. 
New Edition, revised, in post 8vo, price 78 6d, cloth. 
PPE STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT III[STORy. 
containing the Political History, Geographical Position, and Social State y 
the Principal Nations of Antiquity. By WILLIAM Cooke TayLor, LL.D, , 
By the same Author, Revised Edition, price 7s 6d. 
tie STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN HISTorRy. 
containing the Rise and Progress of the Principal European Nations, tha, 
Political History, and the Changes in their Social Condition. Continued to theeloy 
of the Prussian War by CHARLES DUKE YONGE. — 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


crete: TEST Ne CSREES Y ES SERRE TT 

MODERN FRENCH READING-BOOK FOR ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 
| ECTURES FRANCAISES ; or, Extracts in Prose frog 

4 Modern French Authors. With copious Notes for the Use of English 
Students. By LEONCE STIEVENARD, Principal French Master in the City of London 
School; Second French Master in St. Paul's School; and Lecturer on the French 
Language and Literature in King’s College. 

“An useful French  reading-book, | being more elementary in the earlier 
consisting of extracts taken from none | part, and written in French towards the 
but modern French writers. Itis divided | end. Altogether, it forms an excellent 
into three parts, which increase in diffi- | introduction to the French literature g 
culty with the advance of the learner, | the present day.”"—Atheneum. 
The notes are well adapted to the text, | 











By the same Author, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. - 
RULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH LANGUAGE for th 
USE of ENGLISH STUDENTS. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
siecle sunensuatiiahiiehitiiesintn 


London: 
Price 6d, unstamped; 7d, stamped. 
. ’ rEY ‘ 
IE GRAPHIC,” for JANUARY 22, coutains the following 
_ Engravings:—Portrait of Prince Pierre Bonaparte—Portrait of Victor Noi 

—Sketch of the House at Auteuil—Prince Pierre Bonaparte’s Drawing-room—Scens 

at the Funeral of Victor Noir—The Wreck off Swansea—Brighton—Portrait of the 

late Lord Derby—Le Muezzin, by Geréme—Shrimpers—The Old Star and Garter 

Fire at the Old Star and Garter—Portrait of General Sir De Lacy Evans—Paris 
| Fashions ; and Criticisms on all the news of the week. 

The GRAPHIC is also published in parts containing 5 numbers, price 2s 64, 

Part I. now ready. 
“The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO,” for holding 6 numbers, price 2s 6d, can be 
obtained at the office, 190 Strand, W.C. 


i e~ “* GRAPHIC."—NOTICE.—Owing to the continued 
large demand for the Back Numbers of the GRAPHIC, the First Number is 


now being reprinted, and subscribers will be able to complete their numbers ing 
few days.—190 Strand, W.C. 


or 








AT EW ASSIZE COURTS.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
contains Views and Plans of the Durham Assize Courts—A Portrait of Mr 
Joseph Cubitt, Engineer of Blackfriar’s Bridge—Continental Schools of Architecture 
—The Ghiberti Gates—Examples for the Workshop—Architectural Engineering 
and other Papers—Art News and Sanitary Progress.—1 York street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.,, and all Newsmen, 


YVERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—lIllustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 








THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London, 





TLE YEW CHEISTATAS STOIDY pg , | / HIE COLLEGE for WOMEN, Hitchin, GRADUATE of LONDON, resident 
HRISTMAS EV £ with the 35 The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in| /\__ inthe South of England, receives SIX PRIVATE 

or, the Canon's Wanderings through Ways | counection with which Scholarships will be awarded | PUPILS. Prospectus on application to the Rev, 
Unknown, wi h Further Tidings of Scrooge = Tiny | is to be held in London in June, 1870. Borton Brown, B.A, Romsey. References: Rev, 
Tim. Original illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, Xe., Turther infc 7 > he obtained on anuliestio y. W. Goteh, LL.D., Bristol; J. Russell Reynolds, 
2s 6d. At all libraries and booksellers in town or waar tee emeen lg tan ay Ooinatom M.D., 38 Grosvenor street, London, W. c 


country; or free by post direct from the publishers, 

2s 6d. | 

BLL, Sruuons, and Co., Publishers, &c., 9 Wigmore | \ Iss 
} 4 


place, London, N.W. 


street, Cavendish square, W. 


LOUISA. DREWRY’S 
COURSES of HISTORY, 





ROFESSOR SEELEY’S LECTURES 
: on ROMAN HISTORY.—A Course of Lectures 
on Roman History will be delivered, by permission, in 


ENGLISH LAN- the Lecture Room of the South Kensington Museum, 





CHOLASTIC.—Principals of Schools 
kK.) should seethe EUROPEAN MAIL, the great Anglo- 
Colonial Newspaper. Eight special and separate editions 
for the various parts of the world, including Australia, 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Canadian Dominion, Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, China, Demerara, India, Natal, 
New Zealand, United States, West Indies, &e.—Speci- 
men Paper forwarded free by post on application tu the 
Office of the EUROPEAN MAIL, Colonial Buildings, 
444 Cannon street, London. 


LD HOVE 
BRIGHTON.—Mr. 


HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HUTTON RE-OPENS his 
SCHOOL on Tuesday, February 1. He has, at present, 
some vacancies. Health and exercise ially 
cared for by him, and will be, as heretofore, under 
excellent superintendence, Mr. Hutton has the adyan- 
tage of possessing one of the best playgrounds in 
Brighton. Boys are here prepared for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, held at Midsummer 
and Christmas, 

QUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, to 
A) provide for the delivery on Sundays in the Metro- 
polis, and to encourage the delivery elsewhere, of 
Lectures on Science—physical, intellectual, and moral, 
—History, Literature, and Art; especially in their 
bearing upon the improvement and social well-being of 
mankind. 

A Series of THIRTEEN LECTURES will be given 
at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham place, commenc 
ing SUNDAY, the lth of JANUARY, 1570, at half- 
past 4 o'clock precisely, 

January 16 and 23.—W. B. Carpenter, Esq.. M.D., 
E.R.S.,, F.LS.: “The Deep Sea; its Physical Condi- 
tions and iss Animal Life.’ 

Particulars of the further lectures are announced in 
the Times and Pal! Mall Gazette every Saturday. i * 
Domville, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 15 Gloucester crescent, 
Hyde Park, W.; John Shortt, Esq., Hon. Secretary, 4 
Garden court, Temple, E.C. Members’ Annual Tickets, 


are especi 


















£1. Tickets for the remaining twelve lectures, 4s 6d, 
or (reserved seats) 9s 6d. Payment at the doors, Is, 6d, 


and 3d. 


GUAGE, and LITERATURE, and ENGLISH READ- 
ING and COMPOSITION will recommence on 
Monday, January 24. Miss Drewry has time for one or 
two Private Pupils. 143 (late 15) King Henry's road, 
Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


YT. JOHN'S WOOD COLLEGIATE 
s SCHOOL, Winchester road, Adelaide road, N.W. 





This School is a few minutes’ walk from the Swiss | 


Cottage Station, and will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 
January 24. 

A list of successful pupils at the Universities, Wool- 
wich, and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions forwarded on application. 

FREDK. BERRIDGE, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., Head Master. 


AMLET.—ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 





Langham place, Regent's street.—This Hall will | 


be OPENED on the 4th of FEBRUARY, for 2 SERIES 
of READINGS to be given by Mr. J. M. BELLEW, on 
the evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
on the Saturday afternoons. Mr. Bellew’s Readings 
will commence with a selection of the most important 


scenes from Shakespeare's Tragedy of “Hamlet.” It | 





has been determined to give to the series at St. George's 
Hall heightened attractions by the introduc 
seenery, and by making use of all the artistic appliance 
of which the stage admits. in order to illustrate the 
language and realize to the audience the conceptions of 
Shakesp », the various characters will be presented 
by a succession of tableaux. Full particulars will be 
given in future announcements, —G. REEVES SMITH, 
Manager, St. George's Hall. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
7INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the 
cipal towns in England; or wh ale, at 
Windmill! street, London, W.—Observe the re 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 















8 Great 





commencing 29th of January, 1870, at eleven o'clock, 
and on each of the nine succeeding Saturdays, by J.R. 
SEELEY, Esy., M.A., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 

Tickets for the Course, £1.1s each; to teachers and 
professional students, 10s 6d each ; two members of 
one family, or three students from one school, 15s each. 
A free ticket will be granted to any Ladies’ Schoo!, on 
application to the Treasurer, for the use of the gover- 
ness who accompanies not less than two pupils 
Tickets may be had at the South Kensington Museum; 
or from the Secretary; or the Lady MONTEAGLE, I7 
Onslow Gardens, South Kensington; or from Miss 
BLUNT, 2 Onslow square, S.W. 

7 SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 
five, Admission ls. Gas on dark days. 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


NRIVALLED — and 
ENTERTAINMENTS for the CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY-SEEKERS.—Professor Pepper on a Shock- 
ing Jar— The Neuroerypt, or Woman of Nerve, & 
beautifully modelled Automaton—Christmas and its 
Customs, Mr. Wardroper’s Musical and_ Pictorial 
Entertainment; Illustrations, Christmas Fare and 
Jovial Old Father Christmas. The Yule Log. The 
Chureh Decorated. The Squire's Seat. The Christmas 
Carols—The Mysteries of Udolpho: The tihost 
Illusion perfected: three emanating from one: Ghosts 
innumerable!—The Amertcan Organ daily—Peculiat 
People by Messrs. Wardropers.—The ROYAL POLY- 





| TECHNICS change for Ls. 


nts iu the prin- | 


SS 
\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
AVE VENNING and CO.,,of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 4 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 8s,—Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 


A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage Strap 


should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


What it buckles up, it locks up. 


Before you buy a Portmanteau 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 
BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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we TAT HIITAKER andCO.’S IMPROVED 


EDITIONS. 
re MOST SCHOOL 


POPULAR 
HISTORIES. 





Continued to the Close of the Abyssinian War. 6s. 


Pernt we STORY of ENGLAND. 
a NOCK’S HISTORY of ROME. 
5s 6d. 

p™ NOCK’S 
5s 6d. 
ISTORY of PRUSSIA, from the 


Times of the Knights of the Cross and Sword 
—— the Occupation o of Hanover, 1867. 2s 6d. 


—NNOCK’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


77 KIGHTLEY'S HISTORY of INDIA, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 8s. 


T7OCH'’S HISTORY of EUROPE. 

An Historical View of the European Nations 

from the Subversion of the Roman Empire in the 

West to the abue ation of Napoleon. 
ROWNING'S HISTORY 

HUGUENOTS. 


YTLER’S (Professor) ELEMENTS 








6s. 
of the 


6s. 





of 


GENERAL HISTORY, with Continuation. By 
TE. Tomutns. 4s 6d. 
TXTEBER'S (Dr.) OUTLINES _ of 
j UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Translated by Dr. 
M. Benue, Professor, Winchester College. 9s, 
PRAYLOR'S (Dr. W. C.) HISTORY of 


FRANCE and NORMANDY, on the Plan of 


“Pinnock's Histories.” 6s. 
INNOCK’S CATECILIISMS. For 
LIST see WHITTAKER and CO.'S CATALOGUE. 
Gratis on application. 
For MILITARY and OTHER STUDENTS. 
12mo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
MANUAL of GEOGRA 
LA By the Rev. E = HeAue, M.A., late of 
Military College, Sandhurs 





PILY. 


the 


London: WHITTAKER at nd Co., Ave Maria lane. 
Ww In two vols. 12mo, price 6s, cloth. 
HISTORY of the GREEKS, 
Lt MAHOMETANS, and MIDDLE AGES. By 


Havizanp Le M. Cugrme.s, D.D. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co. » Ave Maria lane. 


A USEFUL BOOK, 
New Elition, I8mo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
HE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT; 
containing the correct modes of superscription, 
commencement, and conclusion of letters to persons of 
every degree of rank, and much other information. 
Also, Fourth Edition, smo, cloth, price 3s. 
HE WRITER and STUDENT'S 
ASSISTANT; a Compendious Dictionary of 
English Synonymes. 
And by the same Author, 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 
HE WRITER and STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
The BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED 
the ENGLISH STUDENT. 
carefully corrected 1, price 
24s, cloth, 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE 
DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISII 
LANGUAGES ; adapted to the English Student. With 
great Additions and Improvements. By C. A. FEILING, 
German Master at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and the City of London School: Dr. A. Het- 
MANN, Professor of German at the London University 


for 


In2 vols. Syo, and revise 


College ; and Joun OXENFORD, Esq 

Also, 
An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXENFORD and C. A. 


FEILING. Royal 18mo. price 7s 6d, strongly bound. 





London: WHITTAKER and Co., DULAU and Co., and 
. NUTT 
The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METILOD of 


LEARNING to READ, 
a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 
_1, ADAPTED to the GERMAN. By 
Ollendorff. Price 12s, Svo, cloth. 
2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. By Dr. 
dorff. 8vo, new edition. Price 12s, cloth. 
EDITION, 12mo. price 6s 6d, cloth. 


WRITE, and SPEAK 
Dr. H. G. 


If. G. Ollen- 
A SCHOOL 


8. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. By Dr. H. G.Ollen- 
“orl. 8yvo, price 12s, cloth, 
4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 3y Dr. I. G, Ollen- 


dorff. 8yo, new edition, price 12s, cloth. 


KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, and 
SI ANISH SYSYEMS. Prepared by the Author. 
Price 7s each, cloth, 

London; WHITTAKER and Co., and DULAU and Co., 


and to be had of any bookseller. 
Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, 12s 64. 
DICTIONARY of ‘TERMS USED in 
4 MEDICINE and the COLLATERAL SCIENCES, 


By RicHarp D. Houtys, A.M. 
London: WHiTraKkeR and Co., Aye Maria lane. 


K LEMENTARY LATIN and GREE K 

WORKS. The NEW DELECTUS. Adapted 
to "A best Latin grammars, with a Dic tionary attached 
By Rev. G. H. Stoppart, B.D., Queen's College, Oxford. 
l2mo, price 4s, bound. 

EASY EXERCISES in LATIN. 
7th edition. Corrected. 12mo, price 2s, cloth. 

WHITTAKER'S (Rev. G.) FLORIL EGIU ‘M POETI- 
CUM. 18mo, cloth. 3s. 

WHITTAKER'S L. A’ = EXERCISES; or, Exempla 
Propria. I2mo, cloth, 

CICERO'’S MINOR w ORKS. De Officiis, &e. 
English Notes by W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
4s 6d. 

HORACE = (Pyper). 
Ismo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

NEPOS (Valpy’s). 12mo, cloth, 23 61. 
lish Notes by Hickie, 3s 6d. 

SALLUST (Valpy’s). New edition. 12mo, 
2s 6d. With English Notes, by Hickie, 4s 6c. 

VIRGIL (Anthon’s). Adapted for the use of Eng- 
lish Scttools, By the Rey. F. Metealfe. With notes at 
the end. 12mo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

VIRGIL (Latin). Heyne. 
With English Notes, 7s. 6d. 

eens ad PARNASSUM. 


Re verse. 





- 


With 
12mo, cloth. 


With accentuation marked. 


With Eng- 


cloth, 


18mo, bound, 3s 6d. 


Pyper. 12mo, cloth, 
“GR ADUS 
bound, 7s 6d 
GREEK TEST AMENT, The (Valpy’s). For schools. 
12mo, bound, ! 


S (Valpy’s), Latin and English. Royal 12mo, 


London: anna and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
ewe ye WHITTAKER and CO. beg 
i to call the attention of all persons engaged in 
Tuitionand the Bookselling Trade totheir CATALOGUE 
of MODERN and APPROVED EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS, which is now ready for distribution, and 
which they will be happy to forward on application. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Me aria lane, Le ond m. 


\ RIT 4H M £E T I ¢. 
d Now Ready, 

IMPROVED METHODS of TEACHING IT. 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. Arriun Nespirt, MLA,, 


London. 
First Part, INTEGRAL. 
WHITTAKER 


Price 2s 6d, 


and Co, 


Syo. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

SER MON- 
Atonement, 
for- 


3 ROADCHALKE 
ESSAYS, on Nature, Mediation, 
Absolution, &., by ROWLAND WUHILLIAMS, 
merly Fellow and Tutor of King’s C lege, 
Author of Christianity and Hinduism,” 
Prophets under the Assyrian Empire.” &e, 
WILLIAMS and NorGAate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 


D.D., 
‘ ‘ey 9 
2-H brew 








Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 
In large crown Svo, 7s 6d, cloth extra. 
AMATEUR GAR- 


I OUDON’S 
4 DENER'S CALENDAR, 
what should be 
in a garden each month. 
Illustrations, Almost entirely re-written to present 
date by WILLIAM Ropinsox, F.LS. Author of 
“Gleanings from French Gardens.” 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden. 


‘ie 
IV., 


Also, Svo, pp. 48, sewed, Is; 


being a Guide as to 
avoided, as well as what should be done 
With numerous original 


Vol. 


Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
SLING ard the STONE. 
with Preface. 
cloth, 1s 6d. 





| EFENCE of the Rev, CHAR LES 
VUYSEY, B.A. Vicar of Healaugh, on the 
Hearing of the Charges of Heresy preferred against 





him in the Chancery Court of York, on the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1S6%, 


London: »., 60 Paternoster row. 


WORKS 
to SUB- 


TRUBNER and C 


| R. CHANNING’S 
COMPLETE for HALF-A-CROWN 

SCRIBERS. 

A New Edition, in One Volume, bound in cloth and 

gilt lettered, 800 pages, crown Svo, will be published 

early in the Spring. 

Subscribers’ names must be forwarded before 7th 
February to Rev. R. SPEARS, 178 Strand, London. 9.560 
copies have already been subscribed for. Price to Non- 
subscribers, $s 6d. 


The P "APAL cou N¢ iL: and C HU RCW of ti NGLANL AND. 
Next week will be published, svo. 

( YCUMENICITPY, in RELATION to 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Four Letters 

—l. Un the Catholicity of the An lie un Chureh; IL. On 





the Claims of England rersus Rome ; ILL. On the Futility 
of Attempts at ite « oncili ation with the Church of Rome ; 
LV. On the (so-called) GEcumenieal Council of 1869-70. 
With an Appendix on the Ultramoutane and Gallican 
Theories, in relation to CEcumenists and the Chureh of 
England. By ALEXANDER LORD LINDSAY (Earl of 
Crawford and Balearres), Author of “ Progression by 
Antagonism,” “ History of Christian Art,” &e. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle 








street. 


the Thirteenth E:dition, price és. 
ME DICINE. 
and correct 
a large C ‘alle ection of 
‘orming a Comprehen- 


In I thick vol., 


\ ODERN DOME STIC 
i Des cribing the Sympt : 
Treatment of Di 
approved Prescriptions, &e, 
sive Me — le for the Clergy, Families, Emigraate, 
ke, By T. GraAnHaM, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
; ge of Physic ans of Edinburgh 




















* Popular works have been published by several 
medical practitioners, but none of them equal those 
by Dr. Giraham,.”’—Medica!l Circular. 


“Far excelling every publication of its class."— 
British Standard, 
Loudon: Published by SimPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 








Now ready, price 10s, bound in cloth. 


RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS, Vol. LIIL, for the Years 1862-1863, 
Compiled by the Keeper of the Papers, Foreigh Office. 
WittiaM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers. 


ier Now rea‘ly, demy 8vo, Is, 
P ROPORTION in RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF and RELIGIOUS PRACTICE, A Ser- 
mon preached in York Minster on St. Andrew's Day, 
' 1869, at the Consecration of the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
By the Very Rev. J. S. lowsox, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, 








Second Edition, much enlarged, 68 6d. 
PROTOPLASM; or, Life, Matter, 
Mind With 8 Coloured Plates, and an entirely 
new Section on Mind. By Dr. LIONELS. BeALe, F.RS. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons. 





Nearly ready, in I vol. demy 8vo, pp. 350, cloth. 
JOLITICAL PROBLEMS for our 
AGE and COUNTRY. By WILLIAM RATHBONE 
GREG, 
London: 60 Paternoster row. 


aa QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
255, will be published Next SATURDAY. 
CONTENTS, 
. Mr. TENNYSON’S HOLY GRAIL. 
LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Mr. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 
The LAND QUESTION in FRANCE, 
ERA of GE 2ORGE the SECOND. 
NEW ZEALAND and OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
. Miss AUSTEN and Miss MITFORD. 
. The BYRON MYSTERY—Mrs. STOWE'S 
DICATION. 
. The IRISH CAULDRON, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
NORTIL BRITISH REV IEW, 
JANU: oe is now ready. 
CONTEN 
end. ASSY Ri AN LIBRARIES. 


RIGHTS. 


TRUBNER and Co., 








aaa 


VIN- 


_ 


VHE 
No, CIL, for 


. BABYLONIAN 
. SWIFT. 

The ORIGIN of AMERIC 
» AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, 
DECENTRALIZATION in FRA tand PRUSSIA. 
HISTORY of TRISH LAND rE SU RES. 

The REPENTANCE of the TORY PARTY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

London, published for EoMonston and DoveLas by 
WILLIAMS and Norvate, Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden. 


‘AN STATE 





ems 


On the 27th inst., price One Shilling. 


tle TEMPLE B. AR MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. REDas a ROSE is SHE. By the Author of “ Cometh 
up as a Flower.” Chapters 38 to 40. 
. ALEXANDRINE TINNE, 
Miss ELLIS'S SECRET. 
WINTER at the SEASIDE. 
A GOLD DIGGERS STORY. 
Fullerton. 
. The CRUELTY of SPORTSMEN. 
. WALPURGA’S NIGHT. 
. A RACE for a WIFE. 
Langton.” 
Chap. 4. 


Ste gots 


By Lady Georgiana 


y ae aor) 


‘By the Author of * Breezie 
The First Turn of the Screw. 
Maude in Trouble. 

An Appeal for Help. 

Giutta cavat lapidem, 

RNicharp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


— 6. 


Established 1841. 
T HE NONCONFORMIST. 
Edited by Ev warp MIALL, M.P. Published every 
Wednesday afternoon 
The “Noneonformist’ commenced the Thirtieth 
Yearly volume with the issue of Wednesday, January 5. 
The * Nonconformist " is nota denominational organ, 


nor is it by any means exclusively an ecclesiastical 
journal. 
The » Nonconformist ” takes a perfectly independent 


ill the ecclesiastical and political 
ind it is under no control but 


course in reference to 
movements of the day, 
that of its Editor 

The ~ Noncont wena int * contains leading articles upon 
Prominent stieal and Political Questions, Lite- 
rary Revies — Shi rt Notices of New Books; a care- 
ful Digest «k's News, and Correspondence 
upon matters of importance and interest alike to liberal 
Chure hme “nan ne Dissenters, 

The ~ Noveontormist ” should be read by all persons 
who desire to the ecclesiastical polic 'y of the 
Government with regard to Lreland applied to the whole 
Empire. 





Price 5d, or 2is Sd per annum; stamped copy 6d or 
26s per annum. Post-Office orders and cheques to be 
made payable to ARTHUR MIALL, Publisher, 18 

Jouverie street, Fleet street, E.C 

*,* Every Club and News-room should contain the 

* Nonconformis! 


James's 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 
4 


square, London.—Founded 1541. 








PATRON—HLR : the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT » EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains %5.000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various language 

Subseriptious, £5 a year, or £2. with eutrance fee of 
C6; Life Membership, £25 

Fifteen volum ire allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to balf 
past Six 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition) 
price 15s; to members, 1s 6d. 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
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“ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN. 

With Map and 70 Illustrations, Svo, 12s. 
NOW READY, ie FIFTH THOUSAND OF 

MR. MACGREGOR’S CANOE CRUISE ON ANCIENT RIVERS, 
LAKES, AND SEAS IN BIBLE LANDS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


THE 





Just published, in crown S8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


SONGS OF A WAYFARER. 


DAVIES. 
“Tc is not often that an unknown writer, coming 
ago, the world would now be quoting them as | before us with an unheralded volume of verse, claims a 
lous examples of poetic grace and sentiment,.”"— ; kindlier recognition than is due to Mr, Davies for the 

present book,”"—/all Mall Gazette, 

“In noticiug a volume of this kind, specimens, not 
descriptions, are wanted, and yet there is a difficulty in 
tlassieal swee:ness, would appear to be modelled after | knowing what to quote: the songs are so uniformly 
Ben Jonson, or some of his followers, and which, in its | excellent.,.... They are full of melody and beauty. We 
particular sty trust they will come into the hands of many.”’—Scotsman, 
should willingly give an extract from this little gem, if **Songs of a Wayfarer’ are the product of a highly 
we could legit » —Athen:eum, | cultured mind and a genuinely poetic temperament.”"— 

“The ‘Wa doubtless, take his place | aily Telegraph. 
among the poets of our day.”"—ZLondon Quarterly Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 


By WILLIAM 


“ Had Mr. Davies’ Poems been published two hundred | 
2 











in iurve 
The Eraminer and London Rerieic. 

“ We feel 2 pleasure in inviting special attention to a 
poem ealled «The Garden, which, from its calm and 













appears to us to be almost perfect. We 

















THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


By the AUTHOR of “ COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 
(On January 25, 


3 vols, 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day|MRS. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of 


in New York: a Novel. 2 vols. post 8vo, Modern Life. By Lady GrorGgiANA FULLERTON. 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 
SAN FIELDING: a Novel. B 
= Author of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” an. ROLAND YORKE:a Novel. By Mrs. 


3 vols HeNkY Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 3 vols. 








On January 26, in crown 8yvo, price 6s. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


Forming the Second Volume of the New Edition of Miss Austen's Novels, in Five Monthly Volumes, “SENSE 
and SENSIBILITY” being the first. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W. 





On February 1, will be published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


RECESS S T U DI E S&. 
Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The IRISH LAND QUESTION. By the Hon. George Brodrick. 
2. FROM PESTH to BRINDISI in the AUTUMN of 1869. 

Trevelyan, K.C.B, 
3. The ENDOWED “IIOSPITALS” of SCOTLAND. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL.D. 
4. The GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION of the LAWS of SUPPLY and DEMAND. By 


Professor Fleeming Jenkin. 

5. CHURCH TENDENCIES in SCOTLAND. By the Rev. Robert Wallace, D.D., Minister of 
Old Greyfriars. 

6. On the DECLINING PRODUCTION of HUMAN FOOD in IRELAND. By Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, C.B., M.P. 

7. SCOTCH EDUCATION DIFFICULTIES. By Alexander Craig Sellar. 

8. Mr. MILL on TRADES’ UNIONS: a Criticism. By James Stirling. 

9. ELECTION TRIALS and INQUIRIES under the CORRUPT PRACTICES’ ACTS. 
Thomas Chisholm Anstey. 


10. HINDRANCES to AGRICULTURE. By George Hope, of Fenton Barns. 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 


By Sir Charles Edward 


By 


Edinburgh : London: 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Annals of an Eventful Life. 


3 vols. 

Tue Times,—* This is a very interesting novel; wit, 
humour, and keen observation abound in every page, 
while the characters are life-like, and most accurately 
drawn. Foralong while we have not met a work of 
tiction containing such a fund of entertainment.” 

THE Post.—* A thoroughly original and incessantly 
brilliant novel. Every chapter is brisk, fresh, spark- 


ling, and strong.’ | 
The Duke’s Honour. By Edward 
novel. The characters 


WILBERFORCE. 3 vols. 
lrawn with skill and humour.” —<A/‘henwwn, 


“A decidedly clever 
The Unkind Word, and other 


Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, bound. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. 


By J. C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon., 
Author of “A Book about Doctors,” “A Book about 
Lawyers,” &c. 
HerstT and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


| ieee: DRAMATIC and LYRICAL, 
4 By Epwakbp LepWicH MITFORD. 

«A volume that is likely to gain for itself many 
readers. As a not unworthy addition to our dramatic 
and lyrical literature it must be heartily welcome.”"— 
Obse rer, 

“Indicative of power and noticeable for spirit."— 
Llilustrated London News. 

~ Great refinement of thought and feeling with con- 
siderable power of expression are manifested in these 
STORIES. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 2 vols, | poems. ‘The Visions of Earth,’ woman — 
a i ne a i a iia es Spenser termed *mutabilitic,, will prove, we think, the 

These stories are gems of narrative."—Eeho, saoul attractive part of the volume. Week y Dispatch, 


Forgotten by the World. 3 vVolg. Lenten: Provesr and Co,, 5Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


“This novel is well written and readable."—Zcho, 
5 one 


Hagar. By the Author of “St. 


[January 23. London 


are 





Nearly ready. *“ 
GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
Joun Henry NEWMAN, D.D. 
: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street: 
} Paternoster row. 


By 


UOlave s, 


to the Right 
Secretary of 
calumnies in 
to Papers of ¢ 


East 





Priuce 


ANCIENT CLASSICS Fo, 
ENGLISH READERS. 


A SERIES OF MONTHLY VOLUMEs, 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINs, MA 
Price 2s 6d, bound in cloth, 


VOL. L, just published, contains 
HOMER: THE ILIAD, 
VOL. IL, containing 


HOMER: THE ODYSSEy 


will be published on 31st inst, 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THIS SERIES 
Times, January 10, ] 

“We can confidently recommend this first volum, 
of ‘Ancient Classics for English Readers’ to all why 
have forgotten their Greek and desire to refresh thei 
knowledge of Homer. As for those to whom the Series 
is chiefly addressed, who have never learnt Greek g 
all, this little book gives them an opportunity whieh 
they had not before, an opportunity not only of remedy. 
ing a want they must have often felt, but of remedying 
it by no patient and irksome toil, but by a few hours 
of pleasant reading.” . 

SATURDAY REVIEW, January 8, 

“Tf the other volumes are as well executed as this 
the monthly issue will soon furnish excellent guidanes 
to the whole field of classical literature, and when the 
way is thus rendered clear, good translations will by 
read with far more pleasure and discrimination. We 
anticipate that the judicious and novel design of such 
a series will meet, as it deserves, with widespread agg 
lasting favour; and that, with its success, juster ideas 
will more generally prevail of the characteristies of the 
great writers of old.” 

Civit Servick Gazette, January 15, 

“No more happy idea has been conceived of late thay 
that of which this is the first instalment...... If the other 
volumes to follow equal the * liad,’ the series will beg 
most charming and instructive one, and the + Ancient 
Classies for English Readers’ will be a most invaluable 
aid to modern education.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. “ 














AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


WENDERHOLME; 


A STORY OF LANCASHIRE AND 
YORKSHIRE. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “A Painter's Camp,” &e. 
3 vols. post 8yo, price £1 11s 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 
MoRNING Post. 
“Tt is meant as a serious compliment when it is said 
that in the power of story-telling of the highest class 
Mr. Hamerton has placed himself on an equality with 
same of the best of our female novelists.” 
MANCHESTER COURIER. 
“ Mr. Hamerton’s first venture in the fleld of imagine 
tive literature is a striking and brilliant success..,..,.The 
story, as a whole, is exceedingly striking and attractive, 
yet without any tinge of sensationalism from beginning 
to end.” 
OBSERVER. 

“A well-written, truthful exposition of middle-class 

society as it exists in Lancashire and Yorkshire.” 
MORNING ADVERTISER. 
“Tt is not alone in the original and well-devised 
occurrences of the tales that ‘ Wenderholme’ takes 
rank as an amusing novel; several of the characters 
are drawn with the power and precision which nom 
save a strong and veteran hand could employ, and 
many of the more interesting scenes are sketched with 
an earnestness and fidelity quite beyond the reach of 
all who had not ample oj tunity of studying humaa 
nature as it lives, moves, and has its being.” 
BELL'S MESSENGER. 
“ Rarely has a novel of more sterling worth appeared.” 
COURANT. 

“For one who is not naturally a st 
is more given to criti ! native writing, 
Mr. Hamerton has prodaced a novel which deserves the 
highest praise, and which is certain to be read and 
remembered by many.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 
and London. 











y-teller, and who 


and SONS, E.linburga 


Now ready, price 33 6d; by p ist, 3s 10d, 

IT ELP-BOOK for ‘TRAVELLERS to 
the EAST, including Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 

ireece, and Italy; with 4 new Maps by Keith Johnston 

By the Rev. JABEZ BuRNs, D.D., with Tourist arrange 

meuts by THOMAS COOK. 

Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, London. 


Published this day, price 1s; by post, 1s 2d. 


| yk W. H. RUSSELL, CONSUL 
LEVER (of Trieste), and COOK'S TOURISTS. 
Letters to His Royal Highness the Prince of Vales, and 
Hion. the Earl of Clarendon, Foreiga 
State, in reply to m/s-statements aa 
*A Diary in the East,” by Dr. Russell, and 
ornelius O'Dowd (Charlies Lever), @ 
Blackwoods Magazine. By THOMAS COOK, aud numerous 
rn and Continental Tourists. 
Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, London. 

















Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 
\ AUDE: or, the Anglican Sister at 
4 Mercy Edited by Miss WHATELY, Author a 
» Life of Archbishop Whately. Au authente 
rative, v Letters, giving a detailed 
L unt of « un Auglican rhood. 
ITARRISON, Bookseller to the ¢ 1 





1 and H.R.H. 8 
of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, L ‘ 





Jivkst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. and ¢ 
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Just published, in 1 vol. large Svo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 


E UNIVERSE; or, the Injinitely Great 

and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Jllustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, 73 of which are full- 
paged, and Four Coloured Plates. 


of the whole panorama of nature passes before the reader's 
stice in harmonious ¢ and comparatively exhaustive arrangement......... We should 
ben glad to see more vi umes of this kind, and to think that they were well received 
by the public.” rtator. ‘ 
“The volume, aud it is a splendid one, will serve as a good pioneer to more 
exact studies. We have no doubt that it will find what it deserves, a popularity 
among English rea: ders."—Saturday Review. 


“A general view 









BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


~~ 9GILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
3. 
DICTIONARY, Technical and Scientific. 


Adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, and 
Two large vols. imperial Syo, 


The IMPERIAL 


With Supplement. 
bey U eos 1s of 2,500 Engravings on Wood 


cloth, £4: half-morocco, £4 15s. 
“The best English dictionary that exists.”"—British Quarterly Review, 


The COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, Muplanatery, 
Pronouncing. and Etymological. About 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 
cloth, 25s; half-morocco, 32s, 

« Next to the more ‘Imperial,’ 

London Revierr. 


The STUDENT’S DICTIONARY, Etymological, Pro- 
nouncing, and Explanatory. About 300 Engravings on Wood, Imperial l6mo, 
cloth, red edges, 108 64; half morocco, 1 
“The best et gical dictiona have 

compass. "—Spectator. 


ASMALLER DICTIONARY, Etymological, Pronouncing, 
and Explanatory. Abridged by the Author from the “Student's.” Imperial 
lémo, clk red edges, 

« The etym ul part of the work 

i . and the explanati 

»"—Athenwum, 





costly the very best that has yet been compiled.”"— 
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BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THe NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY, 


Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 

Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation, and Cata- 

lognes of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced 

prices, are ready, and will le forwarded postage-free on 
application. 


now 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. New OXxrorp STREET, LONDON. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


KEITH, PROWSE. AND ©CO’S 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


RESENTS for CHRISTMAS and the NEW YEAR.— 
Every variety of MUSICAL GIFTS, including Albums, Batons, &c., and the 
following instruments :— 


LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 
i may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. Folding Harmoniums, 
8,12, 14, and 18 guineas. 


HE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas, Book 
Of airs, 28 8d. 
\ USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 
4 PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fine well- 
tuned ver rS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas, The new boxes, with accompaniment 
of flutes, bells, and « ir 1m, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful. Album boxes, at KEITH and 


00.'s, 48 Cheapside. 
ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards, BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 
LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 
beanty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 3} Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Badal and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety of 
econd-hand Flutes of all fingerings. Just published, Third Edition, “ Hints to 
Flate Players,” price 6d, at KEITH and CO ‘s, 48 Cheapside. 
LECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
kK) 35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, five by 
teadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and CO.s', 48 
Cheapside. 
JEW GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
& compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brac- 
for extreme rites. The tvae is full and wich, ¢ oan the articulation rapid and 
7 er ace every important advantag secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they arc tranteed of the greatest 
durability and excellence The » Boudoir Grand, 7ft. Gin. by 4 ft. Zin. 6) and 65 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft, by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas. 
Gna r i PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 
) POCKET CORNED, Electroplated (with case ¢ ymmplete), £5 5s, is a 3 . 
beantiful in appearance and extremely easy to play. Al » new Long Mux 
Cornet, electr i, £7 7s, in case complete, Ordinery Models from £2 2s. 


CITY CITY ROYAL M USICAL REPOSITORY,43 CHE APSIDE. 























TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 


in all Countries and Times, expecially in England and France. By ANprew 
STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. Svo. [Just ready, 


MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of 


Ulbster. By JAMES Grant, Author of “The Great Metropolis,” “ The Religions 
Tendencies of the Times,” &e, Svo, with Steel Portrait. (Ready this day. 


TRAVELS in CE? TTR AL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries, By Mr. and Mrs, Permericx. In 2 vols, 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. 


The ROSE of JERICHO. ‘Translated from 


French. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 2s 6.1, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


the 


BENEATH the WHEELS. A Novel. By the 
Author of “Olive Vareoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” “ Patience Caerhydon,” &¢ 
3 vols. [Vert week, 

STRONG HAN YDS and STEADFAST HEARTS. 
A Novel. By the Countess Von Borumer. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


The LILY and the ROSE. A Story of the Untruth 


ofa True Heart. By GaprieL H. Harwoop. 3 vols 

WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey, 
Auth wr of * Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. 

VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cecut Grirrirn, 
Author of * Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &e. 3 vols, 

PHCEBE’S MOTHER. A Novel. By Louisa Anye 
Mexe&opirn, Author of * My Bash Friends in Tasmania,” &. In 2 vols. 

The BARONET’S SUNBEAM. A Novel. By Mrs. 
WHEELEY. In 3 vols. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &. 3 vols, 

GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. 
FARJEON, 


By Mrs. Henry 
[Yearly ready. 


B. Lroroip 
(Next week, 


By 
2 vols, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


cl ‘ONT ANSE AU S FRENCH cou RSE. 
Revised Edition, in post 8vo, price 10s 61, bound, or Part L., 


Part IL, English-French, 5s 6d. 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
i ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES, By Leon CONTANSEKAU, Many years French 
Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, &e. 
Also, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s 64. 
CONTANSEAU'S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY ; a caroful 
abridgment, retaining all the most useful features of the original condeused into a 
much smaller volume. 


FIRST STEP in FRENCH, Revised Edition, 2s 6d. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, New Edition, remodelled, 5s. 

KEY to GRAMMAR and FIRST STEP, 3s. 
PREMIERES LECTURES, or French Stories, 2s 6d. 
GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION, 3s 6d; Key, 3s 6d. 
PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS, 6s 6d. 

PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE, 5s. 
ABREGE de HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 5s 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster row. 


. ATE ST EDITIONS 
French-English, 5s 6d 


London : 





WORKS on ENGLISH COMPOSITION by Mr. G. F. GRAHAM 
Second Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 63, cloth. 
NGLISH STYLE: or, a Course of Instruction 


AN 
K* Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. By G. F. Granam 
By the same Author, the Latest Editions :— 


ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. Price 1s 6d. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE. Price 4s 6d. 
ENGLISH, or the ART of COMPOSITION. Price 5s. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES Classified and Explained. 
STUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS. Price 5s. 
A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. Price 3s Gd. 

“Mr. Graham's is the best book we have ever read on the study of words.”"— 
English Churchman. 
London ; 


for the 


6s. 


and Co., 


Paternoster row. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 


On Tuesday next will be published the Sixth Edition, revised and augmented, size 





increased from 1,644 pages to 1,866 pages, in One Volume, crown dtu, price ' 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, Compiled by Urnxry 


L\ Georce Lippeis, D.D., Dean of Christ Church; and Ropert Scott, D.D., 
Master of Balliol College, 

The present edition has been again | of Dindorf'’s Stephanus; much also to 
carefully revised throughout; and,though | the length at which the forms of Irregu 
brevity has been studied, the number of | lar Verbs have been treat: addi 


d—an 
1 


tion for which wer ackn rments 






pages has been increased by one-eighth. ‘ 
us tive 


Much of this increase is due to a collation | ought to be made to the « ‘list of 
of the copious Greek-German Lexicon of | these Verbs by Mr. Veitch, lately pub- 
Palm and Rost, and of the last Numbers | lished at the Clarendon Pre 
Also, the Twelfth Edition, in square 12mo, price 7s 6d. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from 
LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON 

Oxford: at the CLARENDON Press. London: Lox MANS GREEN, and ¢ Pater 
noster row; and MacMILLAN and Co., Bedfors ‘ street, Cove nt Gari ride 

PARRY'S NEW GREE K GRAMM AR 

On Thursday ‘d, in 12mo, price 3s 6 d, c , or in Two Pert 





next will be Fe i 
Acvi 3 


2s 6d 











Wor ONOGRAMS. The STATIONE R Y COMPANY’: S|} 
~ , © ATAI iUk nd a SPE IMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- | 
TIONERY, p —British and F oreign Station 


ry Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick street, Cover 


it Garden, London. 











“ Bibliotheca Classica, 





» price Syntax, price 2s, 

NEW BE L a ME NT ARY GRE pee Gh AMM AR, intended 
: Con rte the Pr ; itin Primer. By Enpwanp Si. Joun 
M.A.. ( he ge rd; At of “R t Her “Orig 
"an iis Epistolarum Delectus ;* Eatit wv of Peren in the 





Londou: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. CCLXVIL. 


JANUARY, 1870. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 


1, Mr. FROUDE'S HISTORY of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
2. GEOLOGICAL THEORY in BRITAIN. 
8. MEMOIRS of GENERAL VON BRANDT. 


Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY on COLONIAL POLICY. 

JOHN CALVIN in CHURCH and STATE. 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHY and STREEL NOMENCLATURE, 
VEITCH'S MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

The PRE-CHRISTIAN CROSS. 

The LAND QUESTION in IRELAND. 


ELECTIONS from SPEECHES 
RUSSELL, 1817 to 1841; and from DESPATCHES, 13859 to 1865, 
Introductions. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


ARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Major-General Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HAPTERS and SPEECHES on the IRISH 


LAND QUESTION. By Joun Stuart MILL, Crown Syo, 2s 6d. 


Lt ISTORY of ENGLAND, 


bicoag: | to the Defeat of the ——— Armada. 
Vols. XI. and XII. (completion), 36s 


ONYBEARE and HOWSON’S WORK. on 
the LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student's Edition, revised and 
condensed into One Volume; with 46 Illustrations aud Maps. Crown 8vo, 
price vs. 


2 Tv “wy > - . " . 

OD IN HISTORY; or, the Progress of 
Man's Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By the late Baron BuNsEN, 
D.Ph., D.C.L., D.D, Translated from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH., 
Vol. IIL, 8¥0 (completion), price 12s, 


ATIN and TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM: 
an Historical Sketch. By th s Re vy. GEORGE W. Cox, M.LA., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Feap. 8 {ln a few days, 


DILGRIMAGES in the PYRENEES 
LANDES: their Sunctuaries and Shrines, 
Post 8vo, with Plate, 15s, 


O APPEAL: a Novel. 


“Cut Down like Grass.” 3 vi 


Naps 


© 2 


of EARL 


With 


By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 


and 


By DENYS SuyNe LAWLOon. 


By the Author of 
Is, post Svo. 7 [Yearly ready. 
QCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 
and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F. R.G.S., late 13th Light 
Dragoons, Author of * 


‘Personal Memoirs of Charles IL,” &. Post Svo. 


[Nearly ready. 


Al EEN’S DEATH, and other POEMS. By 


GEORGE SMITH. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


TT: SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an 


Historical Tale. By the Rey. Ww. BRAMLEY-MooRE, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


NEN & CHEAPER EDITIONS of ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE’S TWO NOVELS:— 
The WARDEN. Price Is 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS, Price 2s, 


LEtTte RS and LIF E of FRANCIS BACON, 


» luding all his occasional Works. Collected and Edited by J. Spepprina, 
Vol. V. Svo, 12s, 


ELEMENTARY GREEK 
Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. 
) Parts, Accidence, 2s 6d. Syntar, 2s, 

[On Thursday next. 


Trin. Coll. Cantab. 


ARRYS NEW 
GRAMMAR. Intended as a 
12mo, price 3s 6d.; or in Tw 


GE COLOGY and REVELATION; or, the 
Ancient History f = Earth, considered in the Light of Geological Fa 


and Revealed Religion. By the Rey. GERALD MOLLOY, D.D. With 28 


Woodeuts, Post 8yo ), price 7s 6d. 


FOOD, its Varieties, 


tion, Nutritive Value, Compar 
Uses, Preparation. Culinary p 
H. LETHeBY, M.B., M.A.. Medics 


. 1 ° 
Chemical Composi- 
ye Digestibility, Physiological Functions and 
nent, Preservation, Adulteration, &e. By 
od Analyst for 


O*, 





al Officer of Health 1 and Fx 


from the Fall of 


—, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW NOVELS, 
pe CK: His Vicissitudes, Adventures, Obserys, 


tions, Conclusions, Friendships, and Philosophies. Re late od by Hise 
and edited by OUIDA. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


MARGARITA ; 


Novel of Sensation, 


or, the Queen of Night. 4 


Freely tonnatated from the Spanish of 


FERNANDEZ and GONSALEZ, b y Viscount POLLINGTON. [This day, 
FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. By Array 
a BECKETT. [This day, 


ANNA DRURY'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE NORMANS; or, Kith and Kin, 9 


vols, crown 8vo. [This day, 
TOT TO BE: aStory of the Day. B 
N BENISON. 2 yols. " " y Pam 
NO IN VAIN. By Armar Gree, 2 yok 
1 ‘ [This day, 


JETITE’S 


2 vols, 


(Pl STORY of MADEMOISELLE D’ESTAY. 


VILLE, By the Hon. Mrs. CHerwyNpb. 2 vols.. 


\ [ or 
1 ry 
ANNA STEELE’'S NEW 


SO RUNS the WORLD 


ROMANCE. By M. JY, 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW 
2 vols. 


NOVEL. 
Svo. 
NOVEL. 


AWAY. 2 


crowlh 


vols, 


T20 BRIGHT to LAST. By Aue 
Fisher 


1 vol. 
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NEW BOOKS AND “NEW EDITIONS, 


SECOND EDITION, this day. 
JUVENTUS MUNDI: 
GODS AND MEN OF THE HEROIC AGE. 

BY 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. 


With Coloured Map, crow 


GLADSTONE, MP. 


Syo, 10s 6d. 


The COBDEN CLUB VOLUME « LAND QUESTION. 


This day, 8vo *e 12s, 
“GY STEMS _— of “L AN D TENURE in 
KJ VARIOUS COUNTRIES :” a Series of Es says published under the sanction 
of the Cobden Club. 
THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE :—1. 
ENGLAND—3, Tenure « 


Land Lawso 
om « f BELGIUM and HOLLASD 


Tenure of Lay ain TRELAND—2, 


of Land in INpra—t. Land Sys 





—). Agrarian Legislation of Pruss! A during the Preser wy—. Land System 
of FRANCE—7. RUSSIAN Agrarian Legislation of 186 Pari Land and Land 
Laws of the UNITED STATES. 

THE AUTHORS ARE:—Il. Right Hon. M, Lonerrenp, late Judge af the Landed 
Estates’ Court in Ireland—2. C. Wren HoskyN- > —3, GE EC 


itral Provinces 


Esq., Chief Commissioner of the Cer 
LAVELEYE—5. R. B. D. Morter, Esq, C.B.—6. T 
JULIUS FAUCHER, Member of the Prussian Land 





sellor-at-Law, United States of America. 
NEW NOVEL, this day. 


ue STORY of PAU L, INE: an Autobiography. 


By G. C. CLUNES. 2 yols, crown 8yo0, ‘ 


E LLI OTT, 


‘own §F0, 
next week. 


He LIFE of HENRY VE NN 
of — By — a _ MAN, MLA 


8s 6d El WIT] WV, we APPES 


(Poe LIGHT of the W OR L D: an Essay. By 


A. S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor 1 in Owens College, Manchester 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8yo, cr d 





MACMILLAN and C0., London. 








Price Is, Mort’ 


MACMILLAN’S 


No. 124, for FEBRI 


M. \GAZINE 














F Cc i ., 
the City of London. Crown svo, price és. 1, “A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of | 5.» ESTELLE RUSSELL’ (Conelt 
‘John Halifax,Gentieman.” (Con i t A. SPORTS 

» te FONT A oe ral » Wea = dnned) 16 Mr. T. H. WARDS * \ 
OER R DOME ST IC FIRE - 1] LAC ES. By 2. CANON WESTCOTT on “CATHE- | MAN'S APOLOGY. , 
REDERICK EpwWaArps. Jun, New Edition, re-written, enlarged, and adapted DRAL WORK.” Tl and UL 17. “MARY RUSSELL MITF* ae 7 
r popular reading: wit th Portrait of Count Rumford and 149 Llustrations. | 3. Mr. MARWOOD TUCKER'S | the Author of ~ Mary P. “nm ‘AD 

it oyal 8¥O. 12s. * VALENTINIANA | I rage i HARRISON'S ¢ 

— a 4.“ The TRANSL ATION of FAITH.” | AR! < by the RIVER SIDE. 
Rome, Jan. 6, 1870, 19. “AP STOL I  SEDIS." 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. MACMILLAN and Co., London 
. a ————— 
LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street. in the Precinct of the Savoy. Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at is Exeter Street, Strand; 
aud Published by him at the “SpecTaTor” Office, No. 1 Welliugton Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 22, 1S7 0. 
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